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When the householder is fortunate enough to have some natural water feature, such as a stream or pond, upon his grounds, there is an 
unlimited opportunity for attempting naturalistic effects with water plants. In this way he will be able to make this section of his place 


an incomparable retreat appreciated especially during the hot weather 
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The Desirability of a Water Garden 


HOW YOU MAY MAKE THE SUMMER HEAT LESS OPPRESSIVE AND THE DROUGHT LESS DESTRUCTIVE—THE 
VARIOUS KINDS OF WATER GARDENS—WHAT YOU MAY PLANT AND HOW TO CARE FOR EACH VARIETY 


BY WILLIAM TRICKER 


\ HEN the heat of summer is at its fiercest you may chance igality. Such a garden can only be constructed and maintained 

to find your way into someone’s garden where there is a at a great cost, and only a few of our large public parks and 
fountain or a pool. Here the temperature seems at least several gardens make an effort to construct such a garden, but are con- 
degrees lower and the vegetation several degrees greener and _ tent to furnish a part and are content with a display of the various 
more luxuriant. It should help you decide to install some sort water lilies, etc., in artificial ponds. But it is this attraction that 


of a water feature on your place and will give you an opportunity has awakened the desire to produce such charming effects or 


for the new delights of water gardening. The overflow from possess such beautiful flowers in one’s own garden, though on a 
your fountain or pool, with a little ingenuity, can be used to irri- minor scale. Hence the average water garden is of moderate 
gate dry patches of the garden, you can attract the birds and dimensions and in many instances consisting of a few tubs only. 
ally them on your side of the fight against the garden pests, and For this modest water garden there is a great field of choice in 
you can do much toward mitigating the burning summer heat. selecting the planting specimens. Water lilies or Nymphaeas 

There are innumerable forms to satisfy every desire. If the are universally known and offer a wonderful diversity, The 


water expenses are an impor- 
tant item you might wish to 
limit yourself to a small bird 
fountain or a pool filled by 
the garden hose. A _ stream 
through your property is the 
ideal condition, for it can be 
utilized in all manner of ways 
and the opportunity it af- 
fords should not be neglected. 
Even if it appears to be in an 
inaccessible location it can be 


early varieties of the hardy 
Nymphaeas commence flower- 
ing in April and continue un 
iil midsummer. The tender 
varieties commence flowering 
in June and continue until 
frost, making a long and con- 
\inuous season unequaled by 
any other class of flower. 
Besides the advantage of a 
long blooming season, water 


lilies as cut flowers are valu- 
utilized. Have you thought 


of the hydraulic ram? It 
works away without engine or 
fuel or human agency and 
can lift water for fountain or 
pool what seems a remark- 


able for decorative purposes, 
especially the tender varieties. 
All water lilies of the temper- 
ate zone with one or two ex- 
ceptions have floating flowers, 
that is, they rest or float on 
the surface of the water. 
These are beautiful flowers 
for shallow dishes or bowls. 
The many varieties of Nelum- 
bium or lotus classed as 
hardy aquatic plants are in a 
“class by themselves. These 
produce flowers on tall stems 
four or more feet high and 
are amongst the choicest of 
aquatic plants. The water 
lilies of Africa with the many 
new hybrids produce flowers 
on stout stems eighteen to 
twenty-four inches high 
standing clear of the water, 
If the item of water supply is a serious one you may at least provide Strong and rigid. These are 
revel in all their natural prod- for a small bird fountain such as this best adapted for large 


able height and distance. 

But let us consider the gen- 
eralities of planting the water 
garden; its form and style 
must of necessity be deter- 
mined by the peculiarities of 
the situation and the specific 
demands of the individual. A 
water garden may be of large 
dimensions covering many 
acres of natural ponds, bogs 
and swamps, where water 
lilies, Egyptian and Japanese 
lotus, together with all the 
varied species of bog and 
aquatic plants, trees, bushes, 
etc., both native and exotic, 
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smaller if surface space is limited. Where 
a specimen plant can be grown it will eas- 
ily cover one hundred square feet, but 
smaller plants in smaller boxes will give 
excellent results for general purposes. 
lhe hardy \ymphaeas may be planted in 
\pril, according to the earliness or lateness 
of the season, which may vary consider- 
ably. The season should be a little ad- 
vanced so as to assure immediate growth, 


otherwise mutilated roots are liable to de- 
cay, but they may be planted any time dur- 
ing the growing season until August. It 
is not safe to plant \elumbiums before 
May and if the season is cold and late 
don't plant before the 15th of May, and 
if deferred later use pot-grown plants 
which may be planted in June and July 
lender Vymphaeas may be planted from 
the middle of May to the middle of June, 





lhe elaborate fountain designs of yesterday are being a: aya ¥ va “a ane ae acct yrding to locality and conditions of the 
‘ r fo ; tent jet rising trom the poo She 5} 
itistying form of an intermittent ) | season In the neighborhood of New 


York the end of May is about right; with 





| “7 . Victorias the end of June in unheated 
! ( é tne 
tl t pen unti ponds 
Have boxes, tubs or other 1 ceptacies 
2p n Ba * filled with soil, surfaced with sand, fine 
en pu i or coarse, and water about four or six 
a , 6 Rew inches ovel top of box and varmed | 
ae ie Bir ee action of sun a few days previous t 
wa" planting. Have everything in readiness to 
° Oe facilitate planting when plants are ready 
—_ oer For the amateur who has only a small 
cs ; + ot | , oe. garden and wants to start a water garden, 
: rhea a few tubs make a verv satistactory be- 
7 7 | cae ae ginning. Select a sunny spot and if possi 
) “ —_ ble have something for a background, tall 
ust 1 stiff, rete ( ivey bottor Wie. se kT oe 
pe plants or shrubs. Place the tubs in two 
) ; | ren ao rows, three in back and two in front, in- 
, : tive he o ts { r ws ‘ta ; . tercepting each other. Pil the tubs two- 
fo thee ; thirds full of good soil as before recom- 
: a noe , & aie “* Beir — ; mended, covering with sand and filling 
mn artificial ponds wher A the olants 1 our water garden may even be one of the with water. The tubs should be sunk 
hed amnle rect room. they waeld bave TO of which there is a great variety in the ground and the space between tubs 
been a gran uccess Lhe best kind of 
i loan sod composted with cow 
manure What would be considered good 
rose soil rood for water lilie : if such is 
not at hand use the next best t be pro 
cured Do not use fresh manure: it will 
ause fermentation: neither peat or leaf 
uuld, except with heavy soil: neither 
take mud or the like fro in old pond 
Soil that is inclined to be heavy. rich in 
| u in vell-rotted cow manure is the 
proper kind to wuse, ane where such 


manure ts not at hand the commercial 
e} . ] } 


eep an w manure may be used. but 
reel\ is the ther Say one part 

oul the her one ft thre 
As to the quantity of soil for a single 
plant, | should recommend four to ten 
ubic feet lhe hardy varieties are not 





as vigorous as the tender varieties and 
plant of tender kinds T would uss 
a box al if 


ror one 


Some little corner of the garden should afford space for some of the many varieties of nymphaea 
planted naturally. Such a pool as this may be kept supplied from the garden hose 


2x 4X I feet (ine a trifle 
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planted with some moisture-loving plants 


such as Parrot’s Feather and a few 
Cyperus alternifolias in the rear. The 
middle tub in back row may be planted 


with a Nelumbium, being tall, and the rest 
with Nymphaeas. A concrete basin will 
be found durable and not expensive and 
preferable to tubs, and can be made any 


size to suit requirements. 
Select a spot as advised for tubs, either 
val, circular or oblong, and excavate to 
about 28 inches. In some cases the soil 
taken out can be used to build up around 
the spot. Make the sides smooth, slightly 
slanting outward. Make a form in one 
piece or sections and firmly secure around 
tl leaving a space not less than 
for concrete, the latter to be 
strong chicken wire or 
netting or iron lathing. Ar- 
range the netting in place so.as to be in 
the middle of the wall. 
[The concrete should consist of the fol- 
lowing ingredients and proportion: 
bags Portland 
3 barrows full of sand, 
5 barrows full of gravel or finely 


roKken 


sides, 
four inches 
reinforced with 


otner wire 


cement. 


stone. 

1k may be done by ordinary help 
or a local man accustomed to laying con 
d such work. Tanks, basins, 
etc., may be made any size, but larger tanks 


uld have a six or eight-inch wall and 


be reinforce vith the usual steel bars and 
rods as m used in concrete buildings. 
They are, when rightly built, water-tight 
and frost-proof, and may be kept full of 


water in winte! ‘he small basins as pre 


viously recommended with walls but four 
inches thick should be protected in win 
ter by covering with boards, then a cov- 


ering of leaves and fresh manure, salt hay 


1 


or grass to keep the leaves from blowing 
away. 
Vater lilies are sun-loving plants and 








If you have a generous water supply a garden pool of this size may easily be afforded. Its 
construction is neither difficult nor expensive. 





The Egyptian lotus is hardy and one of the 
most beautiful of the aauatic plants 





If the garden is arranged in regular lines, the natural pool on the other side is out of place and 
one of more formal arrangement should be used 


should be fully 
shrubbery, etc., 


expe sed, thougl» trees, 


are desirable as a break 
against the prevailing winds.  lountain 
basins may be planted with aquatic plants, 
but they 


with a 


cannot be successfully grown 
fountain continually spouting. 
Where the water effect is desired omit the 
plants. It is 


unnecessary to change the 


water in the tubs, pools, basins, etc. Keep 
filled up as the water evaporates and do 
not allow a continuous stream to run with 
Avoid a 
a cold spring in it unless it 
is large enough to allow planting a distance 
Water spring 
open to the action of the sun and air may 
be utilized for supplying or feeding ponds. 


the idea of cleaning the 
pond 


water. 
having 


from the spring. from a 


What is called stagnant water is good for 
aquatic plants. ‘The plants will oxygenate 
the water and change an unsightly pool 
to a beauty spot. 

less in all 
ponds and artificial pools, but this is read 
ily cleaned by using sulphate of 


\lgz will form more or 
copper 
(blue stone) in a bag placed in the water 
for a short time. Any solution of copper 
will have the same effect. In all cases 
where aquatic plants are grown be sure 
to have gold fish in the water. 
only 


This not 
adds to the attraction of the pool 
but is the the 
mosquito. 

The following hardy Nymphaeas are 
best suited for tub culture, fountain basins 
and small pools: 

\. Grasziella 
red. 
N. Laydekeri rosea 
carmine. 
\. Laydekeri lilacea—Rosy lilac. 
\. Laydekeri purpurata 
N. Aurora—Soft rosy yellow changing to 
deep red. 
(Continued on page 67) 


best means to eradicate 


Yellow, changing to orange 


Delicate rose pink to 


Re SV crims\ yn. 








Overdoor | 
Inscriptions 











STRIKING THE KEYNOTE OF THE HOUSE WITH APPROPRIATE 


MOTTOFS AND DESIGNS AT 





STYLES 

_ little features, the small details on a building count might 

ily, oftentimes far more than most of us give them credit 
for We may call them architectural over-refinements, super- 
niceties; perhaps, if you will, architectural finickinesses, but all 
the same they count for a great deal and they must be taken into 
eriou consideration Some little detail, some comparatively 
small feature vill make mar the whole character of a building. 


Overdoor inscriptions and devices are small things in them 
elves, but fraught with import entirely incommensurate with the 
space they occupy. They sound the keynote, so to speak, of the 
house over wl e door they stand: they set forth its character in 


brief: they indicate, or ought to, the attitude or some distinctive 


phase tf the attitude of the oc upants toward the outside world. 
We must look at erdoor inscriptions and devices from two abso 
lutely different points of view. On the one hand, they are to be 
judged on the ground of the sentiment involved in their use; on 
the other they are to be regarded in the 

iwht of their architectural value and pr 

riet urel le ative teature 

Lhe verdoor inscription or device 1 

re might i the mout! piece ol the 

doot Doot © supplied are as much 

more expressive than doors without, a 

people with the gift of speech are more 

fortunate than their brothers with sealed 

and speechless lip It is natural, perhaps, 


and more to be expected than anything 
else, that an overdoor inscription or de 


vice should express some sentiment of 


greeting, just as one expects the master 01 
mistress of the house to extend, first of all, 
a welcome to the newly arrived guest 





lhe overdoor device should be of the best and simple enough to avoid 
all appearance of ostentation 








A large variety of these figure designs may 
be had in terra cotta 


ITS ENTRANCE— MATERIALS, 
AND POSITIONS—WHAT EFFECTS SHOULD BE SOUGHT 


[here are a dozen ways and more of securing the desired ex- 
pression without resorting to the commonplace and threadbare 
word “Welcome” or its almost equally threadbare Latin equiva- 
lent Salve which is only one degree removed from Cave canem— 
certainly not a hospitable salutation—done in mosaic on a vesti- 
bule floor. Not only does the salutatory monosyllable betray lack 
of freshness and originality but it is altogether too suggestive of 
the unspeakably dreadful “Home, Sweet Home” mottoes and 
their like done on perforated carding in vari-colored crewels, 
framed in rustic frames and hung on cottage walls, along with 
their glaring chromo companions, throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. The allusion to Salve impels one to remark 
that an overdoor inscription in a tongue not generally “under- 
standed of the people” is apt to savor a bit of pedantry, and that 
is always a wearisome thing to all but the pedant. 

The use of overdoor inscriptions and devices is somewhat 
analogous to the use of shingles and pic- 
torial signs before hostelries and on shop 
fronts. The signs and shingles tell some- 
thing about the inn or the business of the 
shopkeeper; the inscriptions and devices, 
cast in politer and more subtle mold, are 
designed to be an index to character and 
personality or to convey some appropriate 
sentiment with the reference to the house 
or the approaching stranger. 

So much, then, for the theoretical side 
of the matter, the raison d’etre of inscrip- 
tions and devices above house doors. The 
architectural aspect now claims careful 
consideration, The practice of applying 
special ornamentation above doorheads 





A well designed and appropriate device applied on a plain wall surface 
conveys an impression of restrained richness and simple elegance 


(78) 
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This “‘Procul este profani’’ motto is beyond the charge of pedantry, 
as it has the sanction of historic association 


needs no excuses to justify it. 
The door is an important ar- 
chitectural, we might almos: 
say structural, feature and as 
such the propriety of empha- 
sizing its place in the building 
is unquestionable. One of the 
cardinal principles of the dec 
orative arts is that ornament 
is best and most 
when applied to structura: 
features and at dominant o 
salient points. Whatever dec- 
orative details, 
therefore, may lend beauty or 


effective 





BS RISK SOIR erates 
This old motto was c 
features or 
dignity to the doorway are to be accounted desirable. So, then, 
since the principle of stressing the importance of the doorway b 
the judicious application of ornament is sound, the chief question 
to decide is what kind of embellishment to employ. Of course 
the most usual method of enriching the entrance is to use pil 
asters, pediments, moldings, keystones and the like; but often- 
times some additional adornment is desired and then the question 
arises whether that additional adornment shall have some sig- 
nificance and really say something or whether it shall be merely 
a piling up of meaningless bedizenment. 

At this point the fitness of using the overdoor inscription or 
device becomes manifest. Even on a house of severely plain exte- 
rior, even where the doorway is of the simplest design, an inscrip- 
tion or device may 
be introduced 
the doorhead with ex 
cellent effect. A well 
and appro- 
priate device applied 
above the lintel on a 
plain wall surface 
much the 
same impression of re- 
strained richness and 
quiet, simple elegance 


above 


designed 
conveys 


as a single exquisite 
bit of jewelry. Like 
jewelry, the overdoor 
inscription or device 
should be of the best. 
and there should be 
very little of it. In 








The pineapple design was a common 
Colonial device and is often appropriate 





arved between two windows of the house, because 
the doorway offered no suitable place for it ) 


YON 


:% Pea NEY 
DS | \ 





Over a doorway of sufficient dignity armorial devices and coats of 
arms may often be appropriately placed 


other words, it should be full 
of concentrated character, but 
altogether unobtrusive. 

The designing and placing 
of devices or _ inscriptions 
above afford a 
rare opportunity to architects 
to exercise both originality of 
conception and ingenuity of 
treatment. There are sundry 
kinds of devices to draw from 


doorheads 


and a considerable variety of 


materials in which they may 


be wrought, so that the range 

of possibilities is by no means 
limited. There is, to start with, the heraldic device 
almost invariably satisfactory in decorative work. Unfortunate- 
ly there seems to be in some quarters a prejudice against the use 
of heraldic ornament on the ground that it is un-American, In 
this connection it may be remarked that the fathers of the 
American Commonwealth, from Washington down, saw no 1m- 
propriety in using their armorial bearings in the same way and 
to the same extent as their British cousins. 

Then next there is the device of purely fanciful or dramatic 
import. Beasts, birds, flowers and mythical persons or creatures 
furnish a practically inexhaustible succession of motives promis- 
ing for elaboration. Another kind of device is talismanic in 
character and has reference to a mass of superstitions and their 


W hich iS 


bearing. They were 
once held to ward off 
all manner of ills from 
the occupants of the 
house or to bring them 
sundry sorts of good 
fortune. Their history 
gives occasion for the 
introduction of many 
quaint and pretty con- 
ceits of design and 
treatment, as is also the 
case with certain sym- 
bolic emblems to which 
they are closely allied. 
Besides the types of 
this enumeration, there 
(Continued on page 
68) 





A humorous emblem may well take the 
place of some less subtle motto 








Six Weeks of Strawberries 


HOW YOU CAN GROW A PLENTIFUL SUPPLY OF DELIC- 
IOUS BERRIES IN YOUR OWN GARDEN—AUGUST THE 
PINE TO SET OUT PLANTS—WHAT YOU NEED KNOW 












Y \] ROBER Ss LCL ONOVER 
grap by the Author and N. R. Graves 
RB’ careful selection, prope parts of muriate of potash. This fertilizer must be thoroughly 
cultivation and judicious mixed with the soil, using it at the rate of two pounds to thirty 
fertilizing he irden patch plants. Mellow soil is essential. A thorough raking with a 
furnish fine large straw teel-toothed garden rake should render it fine. 
erries for at least six weeks Che best plants for setting are those having an abundance of 
(;arden soil is usually riches ine rootlets and they must be so placed as to bring them in con- 
n nitrowenous material than an tact with the greatest soil area. Either a broad flat hole in 
equal area of field soil since which the roots are spread out or a long narrow one which re- 
the applied fertilizer and th eives them in a fan-shaped position is satisfactory. Potted 
juantit f decaying vegetable plants are slipped from the pot to their position in the ground 
matt larger proportion Thus there is usually a without disturbing the mass of roots and soil. In all cases 
sufficient ba tor the vine the roots must be entirely 
growth essential to a good covered and the soil pressed 
pare { the young plant irmly upon them, care being 
Both the sandy and clay loan taken that the tender growth 
eel’ si rood berries. but center in the top of the plant 
' earl ‘roduct is fully exposed. All runners 
; rhtet which form in the fall after 
wi ; os fay , setting the plants must be 
eater aci pinched off and_ cultivation 
it ‘| paar erries of should continue until frost. 
— lv re \fter growth ceases the beds 
mire a ; A ay be protected with chaff 
were nost or cut straw, for in many lo- 
sit wing calities the severe winter 
weather injures the plants. 
. — Before the plants blossom 
, , in the spring another dress- 
it olin plants twel ing of fertilizer may be given, 
inches aj th thirty inche using one pound to every 
between hould suy thirty plants. A good mix- 
ply a fami peopl ture consists of eleven parts 
with all the ‘ é c\ ul of dissolved South Carolina 
mee Ihe " o eet 2 rock, two parts of dried blood 
close as twenty inches wher ’ or slaughter house waste, four 
there is limited room, but th [he use of a straw mulch until after the fruiting season results in more parts of nitrate of soda and 
above arranger oive WM evenly ripened fruit three parts of sulphate of 
ple room f ultivation and potash. Instead of the first 
for gathering the fruit without trampling the plants Thick two ingredients, ground bone may be substituted, using about 
rrowing varietr uch as the Warfield. however. should be two and one-half times the quantity. The mulch may be replaced 
slanted eighteen inches apart in the rows, as they form a thick (Continued on page 68) 
— interfern vith the development of the trunt 1t planted like 
other varretre 
Strawbet plants set in April will bear fully the next season, 
mit strong, healthy potted plants set out in August in well pre 
mared soi wall d vell It is preferable to use for the straw = 
‘berry patch that part of the garden where leguminous crops have - 
wen raised earlier in the season, or a liberal application of well + 
tted manure or ground fish about the middle of July will fit the 
il for receiving the plants about August first Both manure 
and green crops must be turned under In the latter case a vig 
hopping with a spade will reduce the bean or pea vines to 
vorkable condition 
lhe following dressing is excellent if worked into the soil , 
revious to setting. Ten parts of dissolved South Carolina rock, The rudimentary plants that develop on runners from the parent stock are 
ix parts of ground fish, one part of nitrate of soda and three potted off by a process called “‘layering” 
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Rather than adopt the ordinary procedure of chopping out the existing trees to accommodate cut leaf maple, birch and copper beech, they set the 
house in among the old apple trees, which made it look as though it had always been there 


The Handicratt House 


pees 


id\ 27% 





A HOUSE IN AN APPLE ORCHARD THAT WAS DESIGNED TO FIT THE FAMILY FURNITURE 


BUILT-IN 


A NEW ottage was a necessity. 
Peter and Ruth Ann accepted 
that as inevitable and set out in search 


to build. And at last, one 
day in February, they discovered the 


Ota pla mo 
site of their cottage, a place passed 
many times without their perceiving 
it. It was an old apple orchard on a 
side street of the village, with woods 
and stretching out behind it, 
and away in the distance a line of blue 
hills. The was lying on the 
wide spread branches, and was a foot 
thick on the ground, but the future 
land owners explored the place, saw 
its possibilities and succeeded in pur- 
chasing it. 


er 
heids 


snow 


In early spring excavation for the 
cellar was begun, well back from the 
street, behind the apple trees. Only 


The ordi- 
nary village procedure, copied from 


two had to be sacrificed. 


the nearest town, would have been: 
First, to cut down all the apple trees, 


in order to make sure of having plenty 


CONVENIENCES 





THAT SAVED SPACE — WHAT HAND 


SHRIMPTON 


Photographs by Geo. E. Doust 


The sideboard had prepared for it an oak-lined alcove, 
which set off its design and carving 


(81) 


WORK ACCOMPLISHED 


of room : then to build the cottage as 
near the street as possible, so as to miss 
- and finally 
to set out an ornamental birch, a cut 
leaf maple, and a painted beech, in 
the tiny front yard, to wait patiently 
fifteen years for results, Peter and 
Ruth Ann expect to wait patiently, 
too, for many things in their garden, 
but they believe that an apple tree in 
hand is worthy twenty so-called orna- 
mental trees in the distant future. 
They designed their cottage to har 
monize with the low-spreading lines 
of apple tree boughs. They 
to have apples; more and more every 


none of the passing show 


expect 


year with proper care of the trees, for 


apples are an asset by no means 
despised by people who have spent ten 
cents apiece for them at city fruit 
stands. 

The lot is sixty-five feet wide and 
two hundred and forty feet deep, so 
that Ruth Ann has plenty of space 


to develop her garden plan, already 
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in ist fall an tiie tra ri bed was fi , 


ing. The low pitched roof gives a comfortable, 
ren 4 , cozy aspect to the cottage, which looks, not as if 
— it were newly built, but as if it might have stood 


he owners planned, and is a surprise to the vil- 
age, which begins to think that there may, after 


und pool, truit trees, flowers in abund [eee ray 7 where it is since the village began. This is as 
pie ibl igre ind the vevetables ar¢ f 
~ | 


? 
Nf 
inne i i en ft l ( t ict il ] 
in eautitul but more than one su ners rain 
no in and €ve!l MY much Na iW TK, must . bs 


t leanwhile ruiidin trie tage an 
iti 1 ive taken all t | e that oul 
e spare from prot nal work and usekee = 





; 
f 
Tl 
' 





all, be method in the newcomers’ madness. For 
unless your father and mother were born in the 
village, and your great grandfather was an early 
a _ , settler, you are a stranger and a sojourner, and 
there is no telling what you may do. But, as it 
is, the village approves the green-painted front 


I ‘| door divided in Dutch style and adorned with a 
ree ° 
L 


intending all the details of construction, and to brass knocker; the big rear porch, looking out 
Ruth Ann belonged the decorative side of the = over the view and to be used in summer as a din- 
tract, let to each other at the beginning of the The side porch opens from ing and sitting-room, the little side porch, reached 
undertaking Mutual criticism has been given the living-room through glass doors from the living-room: even 
but the division of the orange tones 
ibor wa trict that are coming 
idhered to. Week out in the cedar 
efore the first bi shingles, and the 
beams w Lidl big apple tree 
icrTo the hol 


Cilia’, th cotta’ 
as the sole amuse 


nent of the home 


builder later all 
their leisure hour 
intil late evening 
ere pent near it 


iperintending § thi 


rk, or planni 

terior heme 
i { he id ifpen 
i ind his help 
ers entered heart! 


nto the plan , ad 


ing to tech 


ine while the 
iot thoroughly ap 
rove, the diftet 
ence between the \ 
ttage and the or fireside seat 
linary small hous« 
vith its front porch, small front 
vaarlor, and conventional treat 
ment of woodwork 
The foundation is of rough 
stone capped by cement block 
lhe exterior wall ind root are 
vered with 
left unstained, since it 1s a con 
viction of the home-builders, 
caimed from i Sunday atte! 
noon’s excursion to the nearest 
town, that stained shingk W 


muddy looking im the course ot 


a tew vears and that the best 
result is gained by leaving the 
shingles unstamed, with bits ot 

mtrasting color im doors and 
window trames t bring ut 
their quality. The chimney ts A little nook with flanking seats and built-in cupboard took 

’ Pructut 

tf red brick, a massive structure advantage of the roof slope and beside saving space made a 
nearly in the centre of the build pleasant place to sit and sew 

r 








' rm bitin , branch that 
ot om : Figo z4 ee, head 
lat was to be a er oe ° stretches out across 


the front of the 
house. It may tol- 
erate later even 
the barberry hedge 
that is starting 
its first season’s 
growth around the 


front yard, fram- 
ing a playground 
for baby, and the 
fence that proves a 
barrier for the gar- 
den against dogs 
and fowls until 
plans for trellis, 
protecting shrubs 
and small trees are 
carried out 

Next to a plan 


niche was planned to accommodate a big _ leather-covered settle so that it made an ideal that insured plenty 


of fresh air and 

light, the leading 
idea of the interior of this crafts- 
man’s cottage was to build it 
around its furniture. The home- 
builders already possessed a 
store of oaken furniture. There 
was the big chest used as a side- 
board, carved in Frisian style, 
that had taken many hours of 
skillful labor. There was a china 
cabinet, a bookcase or so, a big 
settle, and complete sets of other 
living-room and _ dining-room 
furniture of heavy oak, fumed 
and stained a warm brown. In- 
stead of buying the furniture to 
suit the house, the problem here 
was to build a house to suit the 
furniture. Thus, as far as pos- 
sible, the furniture was built into 
the house, becoming an integral 
part of the walls. The sideboard 
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had prepared for it an oak lined alcove, with 
paneled back and sides, which sets off its design 
and the clean cut carving; the alcove is let into 
one side of the adjoining pantry. The china 
cabinet became the nucleus of a partition between 
dining-room and living-room; on one side are 
china cabinets, on the other, bookcases of similar 
. size and design. The old china cabinet, shorn of 
its legs and top, and furnished with a solid base, 
now stands with another, built to match it. The 
bookcases were built in the same way. Above on 
each side is a plastered frieze, and the deep door- every morning. In the living-room are valance 
way dividing the cases has paneling that gives a and end curtains of yellow silk for the row of 
distinctive and pleasing effect. Another piece of hve windows that look out upon apple tree 


the pattern is not obscured by the light that 


bint 


shines through the window, but is seen to good 





T advantage. The material is heavy cream-colored 
linen of a weave similar to Hardanger linen, A 
border of darned work is in a quaint pattern 
derived from Frisian peasant embroidery. It is 
done in blue, scarlet, pale green and yellow, and 
the time and labor involved in the embroidery 
are justified by the beauty of the result. As in 
Germany, the window shades are not allowed to 
shut out the sunlight, but are sent up to the top 














het ft kt 


furniture, in a place designed for it, is the big | _ branches. Here, too, the picture made by grace- 
leather-covered settle in the living-room. A niche Upstairs the plan shows an fully interwined branches is not cut off in 
of precisely the size to hold it was contrived be- unusual allowance of closets irritating fashion by window shades. A French 
side the fireplace, window is cur- 
making a fireside sis RETO # r ose tained in yellow 
seat in an individ- bi, ies. eee — silk, and a Voysey 
ual setting. A nook | Sadie tei — 


drapery is in the 
beside the fireplace 


in the playroom 
was designed in 


doorway leading to 
q ?, the hall. In _ the 
bedrooms are cur- 














similar fashion. In Ee K me: : s tains of unbleached 
this utilization of | . muslin or of 
material already on 1 ; J cheesecloth sten- 


hand the cottage 
gained a unique 
quality, and the 
furniture possesses 
twice its former 
value in its sur- 
roundings of plain 
oak, treated with 


ciled in all-over de 

signs. In one room 

with a window al- 

< cove, the curtains 
are stenciled in a 

wind flower de 

sign in oil colors. 


The flowers are 
liquid ammonia and rose color. the 


brown stain, so 
that it harmonizes 
in color as well as 
in material. Win- 
dow and door 


leaves pale green 
es and the stems dull 
blue. A wall sten- 


cil nearby repeats 


= the coloring, which 
frames are of plain ; — harmonizes with 
unfluted board. = the antique ma- 
The floors are The china closet became the nucleus of a partition between the-dining- and living-rooms. On = jogany furniture, 
quartered oak in one side are the china cabinets; on the other, bookcases of similar size and design white woodwork 


dining-room, liv 
ing-room and hall: of beech on 
the second floor, and are stained 


and creamy yellow 
walls of the room. Another sleep 
ing-room with a wall decoration 


throughout a greenish brown that has the primrose as motive, 


with shellac finish. has window curtains of cheese- 
The walls, finished in smooth 
plaster, are covered with paper 
in the lower rooms, with frieze 
and ceilings ivory toned with 
fresco paint... On the second 
floor side walls and ceilings are 
painted with water color. 


cloth stenciled in a single prim- 
rose, used as a repeat pattern and 
done in pale yellow with an 
orange center. Stenciled in a 
couple of hours, they make 
charming curtains and are a 
change from the border patterns 
usually seen in draperies of this 
kind. Another of the window 
curtain schemes is the equipment 


The curtains are an interest- 
ing feature of the furnishings. 
In the dining-room are valance 
and side curtains for the two 
groups of windows, made by a 
German kinswoman for the cot- 
tage in far-off America. In ac- 
cordance with modern German 
style they extend several inches 


of the playroom with curtains of 
Japanese crépe in pale greens, 
lavender, blue and scarlet, fram- 
A ing another group of apple tree 
. ° boughs 
The playroom is turned over to the pleasures of handwork for all oe ; 7 
the family. The wall closet is a type of the labor-saving con- ~ erhaps this same playroom Is 
below the window sill. so that veniences it contains (Continued on page 110) 
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WHY NOT USE SOME OF THE AMERICAN CACTI THAT WILL ADD INTEREST TO PARTS OF YOUR GARDEN 
\ND REMAIN GREEN DURING THE HOTTEST DAYS WITHOUT WATER—WHAT VARIETIES ARE VALUABLE 





(; ke RI DRENNAN 

ry. tat t the head of drought resisting plants. the researches of modern science. The cacti form a large class, 
i vel i t nshine and are independent of ex though most amateurs are restricted to about ten; a dozen or 
te! pplications of te t are two we consider a moderate number, as 
| thout the « iting pore f compared to the hundreds that compose the 

( ther | f vegetation class. Even less than one dozen cacti wiil 
rb retain afford striking variety in beautiful con- 
nts nore trast. For the beauty of the home garden 

T , (ne rain in a long and enjoyable experience leads us 

ea , ’ the to advise amateurs to avail themselves of 
is effectually su r this drought resisting class of plants, if 

ricle f su r as they desire a charming and brilliant gar 

, t of the camel takes den during the heat of summer, particularly 
the dese when there is not an adequate supply of 

e ste inch of the water, nor easy facilities for its applica 

ca ferred t the lea Botan tion to plants. 

’ e undeveloped \ sun-baked, brick-paved bit of ground 

ea ed to the cutick all the front yard a neat cottage far in the 
! ‘ n ha plants o the South possessed, chanced to become the 
ir] e thorn project from home of a flower-wise lady. She took up 
elf ar f the cacti a dozen bricks, planted the ground they 
eauti In several in were taken from with a hardy Opuntia 

‘ ints are lazzlin 1 coral lurida, the candelabrum cactus. Its growth 

et ul ve es that the is straight, upright and cylindrical. Its 
vi lded jews e variou numerous branches spread out and grace 

, fer in spiny cove! lime wa fully turn up, each bearing on the terminus 

hen these were considered defensive coats Blossoms of Cereus grandiflora, the true @ creamy-white, cup-shaped flower with 
Oo ai it that theo vanished before night-blooming cactus conspicuous vellow anthers. This was the 
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central plant. The loose bricks and a quantity) 
broken 


around the 
taking in the whole piece of 


with 
up 


rocks, together 


f sandstone 


pieces of granite, were built 
central plants, 
earth. Every pocket of earth was set with a 
plant and the whole rockery was made to carry 
a variety of the freest bloomers. Nowhere, in 
the flower-decked city of New Orleans, has 
there been a floral feature more admired. 


The kinds 


grown upon 


in these notes 
rockery. The common 
Opuntia, known everywhere as Indian fig or 
prickly pear, has nothing to recommend it 
for garden culture. Yet it is as hardy as the 


described 
this 


were 


mosses, lichens and cryptogamous plants that 
grow upon sterile soils beyond the boundaries 
of vegetable growth. There are many unique 
and beautiful species that are almost as heroic 
and hardy as the 

tvpe. Opuntia 4 

basilaris is one of 


the handsomest. 
In striking con- 


trast to O. cande- 
labriformis, it oc- 
cupied a_ place 
upon the rockery 
in question. It has 
oblong 


> 


broad, 
ovate leaves in a 
large head around 
a low stalk; hence 
the 


name of cabbage 


it enjoys 


cactus. The leaves 
are rosy-lavender 
exquisitely col- 
ored, and the bold 
velv ety flowers 


are royal purple. 





‘3 ee or em 


Stapelias are a* Se 
closely allied to The great advantage of th 
the cacti and are 
so called. The 
flowers of S. sulphurea 
are superb in yellow- 


shaded bronze and cardi- 


nal. They are large and 


showy. freely produced 
all summer. The well- 
known Rat Tail, the Old 


Man and the Honeycomb 
cactus filled pockets here 
and there, adding spice to 
the variety. 

The crowning gem of 
this, or of any other bril- 
liant array, is the Echino- 
cactus radicans. It de- 
rives its ‘common name, 
Rainbow cactus, from the 
splendor of the flat-lving 
spines, clustered 


in me- 
dallions encircling the 
elongated, oval, upright 
plant. These shining 


spines are lovely in cream. 








ga 


4 


ave Virginica is allied to the cacti 
but resembles a palm 


, i tid at it pe pen 
ted 2, + De mit 





ay 


tions which would be fatal to other plants 





A rocky corner that would otherwise be waste ground may be well adapted to 
the successful culture of cacti 






e cacti in the garden lies in the fact that they flourish in hot, dry loca- 


flowers con 


stantly in hot dry weather, without water. The 
blooms are brilliant, large and in construction 


rose and gold color. Rainbow 


and texture are like the improved strains of 
hollyhocks. 

\mateurs with a piece of hard, clayey or 
pl 
exposed to the sun, may, without expensive 
use of fertilizers brilliant 
flowers every day of summer, by planting the 

Some 
not 
Numerous varieties combine every 
good quality. The bold barrel cactus, tall and 


gravelly ground, a corner or any waste place 


or water, have 
varieties of cactus that produce flowers 
unique and striking forms of growtl 

tlorescent. 


are 


classic in columnar form, is one of the best for 
the center of a cactus bed. Isolated specimens 
are handsome and very well adapted to the 


bril 


rap- 


purpose which we are considering, as the 


liant blooms 
idly SuUCCE ed 
thi 
| 


the ionge 
drought Phe 


5 | 
eacn 


other uchout 


’ 
t 


barrel or camel 
cactus carries its 
own supply of 
water. One form 
of barrel cactus 


sends the column 


up from broad, 
spine edged 
leaves, not unlike 
those of the cen- 


tury plant. Cereus 
the 
ght 


> 


grandifiorus, 
true a a 
blooming cactus” 
and the 
equally 


almost 
beautiful 


Phylocactus latt 
frons, albeit the 
choicest of con- 


servatory plants 


and cherished in- 
door bloomers. with- 
stand drought with the 
characteristic endurance 
of the class to which 


they add such distinctive 
loveliness. Isolated plants 


of these two exquisite 
nocturnal bloomers even 
ill attain 
handsome proportions and 


in one summer will 


. ‘ 
ih rocK- 


bloom profusely. 


eries as 


components of 
beds, these two, C. gran 
diforus in long. curving, 


twisting, cylindrical 


stems, and P. latifrons in 
broad, flat. wax-like 
branches, produ both 


harmony and contrast. 
Obviously, to succeed 

with any class of plants, 

of the 
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some knowledge 


(Continued on 











Niow when you look over the Canterbury bells and the tall iris it is hard 


to imagine the chaos that existed -before 


Even though the greenhouse is but a tiny “lean-to,”’ it has provided 
an inexhaustible supply of life for the garden 


A Little Suburban Garden 


HOW AN UGLY BRAMBLI 


PATCH WAS TURNED INTO A FINE, OLD-FASHIONED GARDEN—SEVERAL 


INTERESTING IDEAS THAT HELPED TOWARD ITS SUCCESS—A GARDEN HOUSE OF CHESTNUT SLABS 


| | } | 
> ‘ 

I ( Cl ir new pos 
e Philippines, ° 
isc it presented 
1 sorry scene f shocking 

neglect to the neighbors 
ndeed it was little more 
in a plot of ground ovet 


wn with raspberry 


usiie and other shrubs 
iblvy the great ugliness 
vas an extra stimulation 


for we set to work at once, 


| 
ind all unsightly objects 
were cleared away. \ tew 
venerable apple trees were 


ft standing and slowly but 
urel the unloveliness 
melted imto a bower of 


beauty and a true pleasure 





eround 
The little bark-covered garden house 
Now. three vears later, 
makes a delightful loafing place in 
hot weather you may wander past the 





made against a rear fence and covered 
over this woodbine and wistaria climb 


[he garden summerhouse is 
with chestnut slabs: 


pP 
tiny greenhouse where a few plants have wintered ; past the apple 
tree in a decayed knot of which a petunia is blossoming; past the 


7 


arbor half hidden by and - 


a catalpa stripling, trumpet vine 15 
ss a velvety lawn and then—then, be met by an old- 
girl with an old-fashioned charm and simplicity of 
will escort you through “The Philippines” 


' 
it 


aranyea ; ac 
fashioned 
manner. She while 
you make many inquiries and are informed that the shirt factory, 
chicken house and adjoining yards “are at last nearly hidden from 
view” by the young apple, cherry and plum trees 
ward of patience 

\s you turn from admiring the white-crested black Polanders, 
Hamburgs, 


a pleasing re- 


and other varieties busily scratching the soil of the 
running pens, your love of beauty will be gratified by a summer- 
house built around an aged apple tree. The roof of bark-covered 
chestnut slabs is covered with wistaria and woodbine which scram- 
ble into the highest branches and hide the summer home built for 
and occupied by the wrens. The rear of this pleasure resort 
measures twenty-two feet and stands very near the line fence 
where again the chestnut slabs are used, this time for a screen. 
he uprights are locust posts with the bark left on and a few 
branches near the top form arms to the roof. 


(Continued on page 114) 





Among the other things that shut out an unpleasant view is a hedge of 
white birch brush upon which the sweet peas grow 
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A Holland house of the new school of architecture which aims at Many of the new homes at Laren are influenced by the peasant 
simplification of form and material cottages and show sweeping thatched roofs 


What the Dutch Can Tell Us About House Planning 


SUGGESTIVE SCHEMES FROM HOLLAND HOMES — HOW ROOMS ARE ARRANGED 
EXCELLENT PLANNING IN BRICK WORK AND WOOD FINISHING—THE DUTCH KITCHEN 


BY ANTOINETTE REHMANN PERRET! 
Photographs by the Author 


‘HE modern homes of England and Germany that represent an artist’s colony through the works of such men as Anton Mauve, 
a4 


rogress of domestic architecture and the domestica- Keever, Nuihuis, Tony Offermans and the German artist, Max 
tion of art during the past years are well known in America, Liebermann, and which has lately come within commuting dis- 
but very little is heard of the new Holland homes. Yet they, too, tance of Amsterdam. The new homes have been largely in- 
offer fresh inspiration and good suggestive schemes for our home fluenced by the romantic spirit and beauty of the Laren peasant 
building and furnishing. In their own characteristic and indi- cottages, by the interesting sweep and deep eaves of their thatched 
vidual ways, the new houses in Holland express many of the ten- roofs, as well as by the beauty of their setting, by their door yard 
dencies that mark our home gardens, their hedges of 
building, such as the simpli- holly’ and hawthorn, their 
fication of form and material picturesque elms or sentinel 
in the construction of the poplars, and by the very 
house, a revision and rever- character of Laren lanes, 
sion from conventional plan- which have absolutely re- 
ning and the combining of fused the straightness that is 
beauty and usefulness in the so characteristic of the vil- 
essential furnishings of the lage streets of the canal- 
household. The Dutch have locked lowlands and which 


a great tradition in domestic 
art—of which we, too, be- 
came Colonial heirs through 
the Knickerbocker history of 
New York—and_ through 
their world-wide seafaring 
and their colonization of the 


revel in curved lines that 
help tremendously in the 
charm of the place. In many 
ways the Laren cottages re- 
mind us more of English 
cottage building than of the 
prim fronts. of the Dutch 
villages of the lowlands, a 
resemblance which takes us 


East Indies, they have been 
quickened by the art of the 





Orient and have become a way back to the time of the 
nation of collectors of beau- Saxon migration, when 
tiful things. In these new Laren was the last camp 
homes there is a new feeling — Brick is largely used in the construction of this house and the rather that the Saxons made before 
for the worth of the old unusual window arrangement insures a bright interior setting sail for England 

houses and of the furnish- The new artistic homes 


for solving the new problems in new ways. brick. It is a great gain to the beauty of a community if there is 

A suburban settlement in which all these tendencies of Holland some good traditional building material to keep to, especially if it 
homes find a beautiful expression is at Laren, a peasant village has as many qualities as brick has to commend it to the love for 
on the heath south of the Zuider Zee, that has become famous as_ esthetic simplicity as well as to the spirit for architectural ad- 


ings of earlier times, but there is also a profound interest, a fervor about Laren are built of red brick and preferably of hand-made 
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[he simplicity of this sitting-room fireplace and mantel 
harmonizes with the plain pine wainscoting 











lot-bound 
With all 
the differences between our 
tic customs and those of Holland, 
Holland homes have so 


and so much 


itations Of a purse- 


number of square feet 


aomes- 


the new 
much individuality 
variety that they can well be stimu- 
lating to us. In the homes we 
visited even the conception of the 
functions of a living-room 

various that not only in their fur- 
nishings but in their very shape and 
position referred to the rest of the 
house, no two living-room 
alike. In the Roland-Holst house, 
for instance, the living-room with 


Wwas sO 


s seemed 


its sunny walls and white wood- 


work, with its arched window nook, 


its settle window seat. its double 


doors upon a_vine-clad 

niou re veranda, owed a_ great 

; ) part of its-charm to the 

way it added the pleasure 

nt is t of dining to the ier less 

specialized uses of a liv 

! ing-room. In many small 

( ire. W homes, a _ large living- 

( room is possible only by a 

lame combination of this kind, 

! t n but it is also a happy so- 

Ve lution where the owners 

! nthusia are peopl want to 

Teal nm like combine a delightful in- 

‘ timacy of home lite with 

e tend f ou varied public interests 

\ ’ e plan that bring a host of 

th the ealization of a callers to discuss matters, 

e | in or where professional 

unity of <4 careers need a_ separate 

0 ition has been ex 20s SY" aie ins tax working study. In the 

e1 ut is much ¢f [he woodwork of the living-room in the Roland-Holst house is white and the Roland-Holst house, for 

hoped that it will not double doors open directly on the veranda instance, there is a large 

ear! talize itselt study with an interesting 

t i few et fo window looking out upon 

ike, for instar the the back garden, and near 

th the hall in the the front entrance a re- 

ent laren long ception room for callers, 

ne-ro nm one side, a called the conversation 

n the othet room. Such a room is, of 

nnect larg course, not t be con- 

ening G his founded with the recep- 

1 may be the nee tion room we still see, that 

e ta it be is a survival of gilt and 

ntional parlor ornament. a kind 

t nerall of lingering tribute to the 

hinkin ypte false gods of social ambi- 

e fashion t tion; but it is a practical 

ent hor © ve ‘ little room with | ospit- 

eller in able air and gracious ar- 

fl in depen rangements, a charming 

ion of the indivi little place that is fur- 

ind habit nished with as much gen- 

ind upon t uineness and sincerity and 

archites iwinat with as full a measure of 

ttingly and beautifu utility as the rest of the 
to mierpret th vithin [he charm of the living-room shown just above is enhanced by the adaptation house. 
ti isvia nec i Of 


of a well-lighted nook to dining purposes 


7 
i 
i 


course, the Dutch 
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custom of having the doors of the 


living-room closed upon the hall 
gives more privacy than in our 
houses where the person at the 


front door can usually get a good 
view of the rooms. Then, too, the 
Dutch plan of having the dining 
room and kitchen unconnected and 
making the hall the passageway be- 
the two is foreign to our 
It is necessary to know the 

in Holland to 
the merits it has in their 
Not that the hall looks like a 
passageway. It is usually much 
more artistically arranged than with 
us. In fact, there is a great appre- 
ciation and instinct for the value of 
the first impression in entering a 
I much in the 
very feeling of hospitality if a do- 
mestic picture or a delightful com- 
position of furnishings is framed by 
the front 


tween 
ideas. 
household customs 
realize 


eyes. 


+ 


house. t means so 


door. The composition 


may be never so simple and yet 
quicken the impression of hospital- 
ity For in- 
stance, in one white-walled hall with 
a floor of large black and white 
diamond-shaped marble, there was 
of pottery to 
It was one of 
within their 


in a marked degree. 


large blue 
vivify the welcome. 
that hold 


a vase 


vases 


‘ 
tnose 





An air of neatness is given by the simple paneled cupboards 
of this dining-room 


Bin, 


HAP NAA Pe 
my) el 
i 





1 


apparent solid color all sorts of in- 
definable and subtle values. 
it was placed upon a semi-circular 
inahogany cabinet and had a shawl 
of intricate soft colorings in rose 


col Tr 


and yellows generously to empha- 
it. In one hall there was 
trickling wall. fountain ; in another, 

old mahogany chest trimmed 

with brass with an old copper pot 

filled with single sunflowers in just the 
right spot to form a composition with it. 
In one hall there was a much prized 
rococco walnut cabinet, white-lined with 
a collection of old ware directly oppo 
site the front door. In fact, it does not 
matter whether the effect is 
secured by an interesting newel post or 


size a 


an 


much 


a picturesque window, or a fireplace, 
as it does to have it picturesquely serve 
its function of vivifving the welcome 
of the house with touch of innate 
hominess or a bit of domestic charm. 

To return, however, to the various 
conceptions of a living-room. In one 
home where both the husband and wife 
were artists and where they each had 
great high-ceilinged studios in a sepa- 


a 


rate wing of the house, the living-room 
had all the dignity of a drawing-room, 
with a fine wainscoting of English oak 
beautifully enriched by carvings from 
Basel. In another house, where 
there was a host of little ones, the liv- 


] 
ic 





library nook 
arranged 


in which the bookcases are compactly 
is another living-room attraction 





A staircase in which an interesting touch is added 
by the carved figures on the newel posts 


ing-room had a low, many-mul 
lioned casement bay with a broad 
window-seat and a broad cozy in 


glenook. In another sitting-room 
there was a deep library nook, an 
idea that could’ frequently be 
worked out in our houses to give 


a greater feeling of restfulness and 
seclusion to part of the room. In 
one of the most charming homes in 
Laren, a picturesque house on the 
square, there 
living-rooms on opposite sides of 


village were two 
the hall, one for winter and one for 
summer, and decorated 1 fur 
nished with this difference in view. 
The summer room 


allt 


and 
the 


was small 


lly 


ho 


one side opened W upon 
piazza that overlooked the beauti 
ful old square with its great trees. 
The winter living-rocm had a large 
corner fireplace with fine old Dutch 
1 


tiles and a large and small window 


nook. It had, too, a fine old press 
cupboard, the kind that called 
the Dutch inventories of 
furniture in New York 
the most part, 
of the 
wainscoting of de 


1s 
kas in 


.0d- 


+} 
ui 


the 

unlike 

that 
plain, 


kor Wi 


work houses, 1¢ 


Basel’s we 


have mentioned, is. very 


with few or no moldings and 


with the emphasis upon the grain 
Holland 
not rich'in native woods, 


or stain of the wood. 1S 
so much 
care and feeling is expended upon 


woods that up to this time we have 


not thought worth esthetic devel 
opment, but which our growing 
scarcity may lead us to regard 


more highly. It is wonderful what 
can be done even with pine in a 
natural finish. In for 
instance, there high- 
ceilinged rooms, and 


one house, 


were two great 


a_ living-room 
connected by 
with wainscoting 
the height of the doors of pine wood 
transfigured by giving a soft dull sat 
iny polish to its natural coloring. 
using a wood like pine, it is essential 


dining-room, a large 


opening and about 


In 


to use just the right colors with it, In 
the living-room, a blue was used above 
the wainscoting with great charm 
Blue is always a good dependable color 
with the cheaper woods finished in 
their natural colors, and the deeper 


and richer it is the more it will pale 
them and that, of course, refines their 
coloring. \nother good 
brown, but it must be dark enough to 
contrast with the 
that does not jar. The golden browns, 
for instance, looked very in the 
dining-room with the pine wainscoting. 

Our southern cypress, stained brown 

(Continued on page 112) 
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well 





The Naturalizing of a City Man 





narra ; an the y er number iad refused tft write the St ry } 
ron ‘ ife t far Hi tion was that the published account taken fron 
uid fan nothin f the joy and ms Ilion he feit m getting ciose ft A liurée, and 
ippeni vith their message t. He finally consented to write tt im his 
nla naiwn ft éi d 7 yf [ rays / siruggle wiich are now cherished récol- 
entity under the disguise f another person, but the essential facts are true 

talin in” i tite ( é ful results f the first year on tite farn 


W erless things to b ne, and f their “landing upon the island” as Mrs. Mantell put it, passed 


rte n which outside work could be a with no special excitement. They had a wonderfully good time 
nt iss rapidly that Thanksgiving and many, of course, were the reminiscences of the Christmas 
ha e and gone and Christmas—their second Christmas in before, when for awhile everything had looked so black, espe- 
{ i m tiie ilmost betore they were aware Ot it cially to the older people. 
[he Squire always had a full house at Christmas, but the Man For the week before New Year's the head of each “department” 
tel ersua im to take Thanksgiving dinner with them. And spent most of his or her spare time making out a report, and 
a ' east it wa doubly enjoyed because practically all of it Mrs. Mantell had her hands and head full of figures to be given 
was { the wwn garden. fields and poultry vard. It was Mrs. out or taken down. They celebrated New Year’s day by having 
Mant ustom in keeping the compan accounts to charge to. a “directors’ meeting.” Not the least interesting thing to an 
thre , all vegetable at truck” at wholesale prices; as a observer of the group gathered about the table would have been 
matter of fact, t four course meal, for six people, cost them the change in appearance of the several persons present. Mr. 
heee thas lar and a half. including the “trimmings.” and Mrs. Mantell both looked decidedly more rugged, but 
nne id ever taste , good to Mantell. All morning younger than they had. The year’s hard work, plain food and 
he and Robert ha iueht whitfs and glimp es of it, as they had fresh air had very perceptibly rebuilt them physically. Mrs. 
by t is od vegetables. or assisted at such unskilled labor Mantell was heavier by some fifteen pounds than she had been 
as cutting up the pumpkir r cracking the nuts. It was two and her husband had lost more than that amount. Robert and 
o'clo ' ery appetite is whetted to a feather’s edge, by Helen had changed quite completely; from comely, but rather 
thy et nally sat wn and the Squire’s big voice boomed delicate and aristocratic looking youngsters of the normal city 
e but irtfelt blessing type they had grown to a sturdy, tanned, wholesome and happy 
\ this taste all so clean and fresh. The pair with infinitely more of character, resolution and self- 
chicke1 » and brown and done to a turn. with the savori reliance in their faces. Raffles, from the unshaved and somewhat 
ne at ne from them, were as good as any turkey that ever seedy and dejected personage of a year ago, had metamorphosed 
poimted umsticks heavenward And most bountiful help into a steady, self-respecting and respect-compelling member of 
ing , ther thins isappeared with the white and brown’ the firm—and of society. Thus, even in a twelve-month, had 
, f tender meat. There was no ban on having “some more” théir new and more natural way of living been reflected in 
at that lhe heaped up plates would have quite shocked themselves 
ne MI Mantell's former fastidious friend The Squire Of the several reports submitted, Raffles’ was the most com- 
wae in ( t of humors and regaled them constantly with hi plicated and interesting. Space does not permit a list of the 
remark ) reminiecenc: He had proved indeed a splendid many items of which he had kept separate track, but the sum- 
neighbor, and helped them through many a difficulty which would mary of the receipts of the Garden Department was as follows: 
have prove ore serious than it did but for his timely and gen Greenhouse. 
erous advice and assistanc Potted plants and other bedding plants........ $37.75 
\fter the dinner they spent the rest of the afternoon and early 4. ean kt pW Rs ong ene > ows 98.37 
eveni no one wanted at upper—in general conversation Vegetables (mostly lettuce).................. 35-10 
and in taking turns trying to beat the Squire at checkers, but ae 
he wor ery game as usua Mrs. Mantell declared, when time $171.22 
to retire | at last arrived, that it was the most genuine Thanks Garden. 
giving th ud ever spent, and in her opinion they had more t CG eae Ue oe) C5 RES ER As he ender nds 9s ae 
be thankful for than ever before—a statement which received IE ene Reni a ane wie aia 'is ida odie yah Wak 35.00 
the unas is endorsement of every member of the Mantel! GR  eannbeas io bhatks Hiden aes ee ewarsie he 46.50 
hous ld Re er te a ne ge a be Ml Rh ate 22.00 
Severe weather early in December made the ice crop ready I SS cdr e i's ed's Luh ale wenn 0 oie ow as 86.50 
much earher than it had been the year previous lhe old ice apatons 
house had about gone to pieces and so they had built a new one, $306.00 
near ‘ ust \ steep bank north of the woodshed had been This made a total of $477.22 for the Garden Department. The 
taken advantage of, and the ice house was built into this in suc Farm Department showed $75 for potatoes, $64 for pigs and $27 
a way that the ice, atter the first two or three layers, could be from miscellaneous sources. The Poultry Department showed 
put in through a door on the upper side, so that there was no a net cash profit of $30.60, of which the “firm” received, however. 
littar t the cakes except for the last few layers. The ice only 80 per cent. or $24.48, the rest belonging to Robert and Helen. 
house and other repairs and building used up almost all the lum- So the total cash receipts, including the $500 which Mantell had 
ber the) | cut out for the previous winter, but a good supply been able to put into the business, came to only $1,173.82, and 
of logs lay waiting in the woods to be converted into more raw _ their payroll, not counting the extra plowing, etc., came to $1,300. 
building material, and it was a very pleasant feeling to know that But, of course, it had not been a cash payroll. Raffles had taken 
they would not have to draw upon the still slim bank account out considerably less than half of his salary, and the rest hardlv 
to replace what they had used anything except for working clothes and Robert’s and Helen’s 
Christmas, the anniversar f their flight to the country, or tuition at the Academy, Besides, they had on hand still over 
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half of the potatoes, some onions, beets, carrots, etc., and the 
livestock, including a nice little flock of sixty hens. 

It was not so bad for the first year, and enthusiasm for the 
coming season’s plans ran high. So much work there was to be 
done, indeed, that when Squire Hunderson came in that evening, 


1 


he found them earnestly engaged in a second session, in which he 


was invited to take part. Their ways of doing things still amused 


him immensely, but he had learned to take them more seriously 
and was always glad to give any assistance within his power. 
They were considering the very important question of new 
farm machinery. 
“H’m,” said the Squire good-naturedly, “I guess I won't have 


Mantell here has been down to 
ite station and got his head full of all their new-fangled 


anv remarks to make on this. 


stuff. He spends most of his nights, I should think, reading 


books studyin’ over catalogues. I haven't bought a new 
machine, except the hay loader, in seven years.” : 
\lantell 


Mantell smiled. “Well, Squire, I’ve been thinking about you 


in connection with machinery just the same; and I've got a real 
bang-up good proposition to make you. Are you game?” 
“No use talking,” replied the Squire, with assumed stubborn- 


more of can take care of.” 


want to take care of ’em 


‘em now than | 


‘That’s just it,” said Mantell, “I 





ba 


As the early days of autumn passed and November came it was a keen satisfaction to Mantell and his household to see the bounteous crops and 


The Squire laughed incredulously 

“No joking,” insisted Mantell. 
you think of it.” 

Mantell brought out his map of the place and proceeded to 
point out to the Squire that most of the cultivated land on either 
of their places could be reached easily from a spot between the 
two. The Squire’s attention was called to the fact 
of his machines were used only once a year, or for a few hours 
at a time, and that Mantell’s fields were practically all 
be worked or harvested several days or even a week earlier than 
the Squire’s. Mantell’s proposition, in a nut-shell, was that they 
build a cheap but substantial and suitable shed in which to keep 
most of their farm machinery, on the boundary line between the 
two places ; and that, instead of Mantell’s duplicating the machines 
the Squire had, he should get new and different ones so that as 
far as possible one set would do for both places. 
both have the use of a more complete line. 

The Squire did not at first know what to say. It seemed a 
sensible and practical thing enough, but he had never heard of 
such a thing being done and would have to think it over. But 
he did think quite favorably of it, he said, and paid \Mantell the 
compliment of saying that with most of his neighbors he would 


not consider it for a minute, as they took such poor care 


“Here's my plan; see 


that several 


ready to 


Thus they cf vuld 


of their 


(Continued on page 118) 





look forward with pleasurable anticipation to that best of all meals —a real country Thanksgiving dinner supplied from their own fields and 


gardens 
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e of that if your fence in itself be 
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tended to run straight, on the 
cl most beau 
Phickne of 


contrary describe 


tiful curve 


growth or perhaps more often 
a rough land contour wher 
on frequently lost sight ot 
their line and consequently 


their direction, was largely to 
Such old 


wt pest tO preserve as 


blame for this 
lines 
location ha 
established them 


desc rip 


they exist; their 
probabl\ 
over: and above any 
tion 

The laws of a State 
late the character of a 
-that is 
have | tollow 
and be of a 


cover the 


regu 
fence 
certain materials 
lines 
height to 


relating to a 


certain 
certain 
law 
“legal” fence. Before build 
ing or 
a good 
with, It is also 


that each party to 


rebuilding, this law 1 


thing to be familiar 
understood 


the hound 


ary shall maintain his half of 
it and to erect it, if it does not 
not alrea exist You car 
only exact of vour neighbor 


for his half, a legal fence: if 
you desire something different you must make up 
in cost 


perhaps 


the difterenc« 
maintain the whole thing 

A boundary line has no width and therefore the 
fence comes ne: 
line and the post 


scheme « 


modern wire 
rest to locating it exactly: the wire being on the 
m the property of the maintainer. This is the 


f all similar fences, but with the stone the center is 


the right to add 


wall, 


commonly the line, which fact gives either party 





When New England was at the height of its Colonial magnificence, such 
detail as this Salem fence displays was common 


Old Houses + 
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stone to it, an important consideration with the old-time farmer. 


\ fence or barrier on the highway is supposed to be located en- 
tirely on the property of the abutter; but our records show that 
the public thoroughfare was constantly encroached upot We 
wonder at the narrow streets of Boston, vet they were ample as 
laid out. Cur forefathers stole lands from the highway and in 
many rural districts the practice has not been discontinued 

Perhaps it might be well to say a word regarding the common 
old fences one may find; and 
pre ibably the oldest the 
stone wall and the rail fence, 
the latter being the older. The 
sort 


are 


described in our early 
records was the common form 
in which the 
pierced to receive the 


posts wert 
rails. 
fairly 
good condition, and of some 
length, it may pay to keep and 
repair. It is not, however, a 
good model to rebuild on. We 
have spoken disparagingly of 
the stone wall and, in so do- 
ing, had in mind the common 
result of the hasty throwing 
together of all sorts of stone 
from the field. If the wall is 
really built, it may last in- 
definitely, provided the public 
will let it 
however, 


Where one has such in 


' 
i 


alone. There is, 
the common tres- 
passer who will use your land 
as a thoroughfare and pull 
down enough of your wall to 
make his passage easy. There 
is also the rabbit hunter. This 
last nuisance, upon finding his 
chase sheltered in your wall, 
will demolish indefinitely in 
dislodging his victim. Poison 
ivy finds shelter in it and is 
almost impossible to dislodge. 
Of course it stands to reason 
that any wall laid in part ce- 
ment mortar, no matter how 
roughly done, is superior to’a 
dry wall. 





Such, however, is 
an item of expense. 
however, be laid to 


It can, 
imitate a 
dry wall by keeping the mor- 
tar back from the face of the 
if the top of the wall be relaid in mortar for 
about a foot, and the side pointed at leisure, it will foil both the 
general public and the rabbit fiend. It is a common practice to 
extend a masonry foundation about three feet below the surface 
of the ground to avoid heaving by frost, and such, of course, is 
the best practice; but with the stone wall, its length makes such 
treatment very expensive. The old wall had, usually, 


masonry, (Or, 


a large 
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sunk 


footing below the sur- troleum tar, coal tar and creo- 
face, which, together with its sote may be used for the latter 
width and the comparative treatment. Perhaps the best 
lowness of the superstructure, 


results are gotten by immers- 





made it quite firm and secure. ing the heated post in coal tar 
If one is bothered with out- creosote. 
side invasion, broken glass Sometimes it is best to treat 
set in a concrete top will prob- the whole post. In any event 
ably be annoying enough to the top, which is cut on a slant 
be effe to shed the water, should be so 
The modern wire fence is treated. Posts are commonly 
he cheapest and easiest to set three feet in the ground 
keep repair, and by wire and the treatment should ex- 
we do not mean the wire tend at least one foot above. 
strand [here are many he exposed portion of the 
wire-mesh fencings on the fence may be painted later; 
marke me-half of which A simple example of the inclosed front yard now becoming rare creosote oil and paint in equal 
perhaps are fit to spend parts being excellent for either 
mone \ good lock joint, weld, or knot is essential and fur- dipping or brush work. Posts for wire should be spaced about 
ther, a mesh that will stretch evenly and without losing shape. ten feet apart; not more than twelve at the most. Loose stone 
The wire fence is of course at the mercy of the wire cutter, or pebbles at the bottom of the post-hole will help to keep the 


A 


WaResDee kd: i 
it. a 
\. 


ae 
———_ +e 





Such an inclosing box hedge as this on the Stratton house at College 


A combination of a stone foundation with the wooden fence is per- 
Point, L. I., serves nearly as well as a fence 


missible and adds to the term of service. A front fence at Bedford 
is easily repaired. Or- 
locust or chestnut 
used; but they 
will last longer in the ground 
- the extra trouble, 


butt of the post from moisture. 
One of the best 
treating a wire fence is with 
a strand of barbed wire at the 
top, where it is out of the way 


dinarily methods of 


post may be 


and pa' 


it the butts are treated with of the stock. to which it is a 
creosote, charred or dipped. menace. A strand of barbed 
“Farmer's Bulletin, No. 387” wire on each side of the post 
describes these several proc- is a mean thing to straddle 
esses at length and more fully over. If a piece of wood be 


than our limited space will al- 


made fast to the tops of the 
low, yet we would 


suggest 





briefly that the posts be thor- 


oughly seasoned so as to ex- 
clude the water, as such repels 
all preservatives. Charring 
can be done over an open fire 
or the post can be saturated 
with oil and burned in this 
way. Care should be taken 
not to burn too deeply. As 
painting is inferior to dip- 
ping we will pass over it. Pe- 





Although most of this gate is new it is built along lines consistent with 
the Colonial period 


posts and extended toward the 
property of the maintainer, the 
two strands may be made more 
effective by spacing them one 


foot apart. These strands 
should be pulled as taut as 
possible. Should dogs, or 


y by dig- 
ging under the wire mesh, a 
strand of barbed sunk 
slightly in the ground or a 
small sunken stone wall will 


other animals, annoy by 


wire 
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Of late 
Sars ve 
hear muca 
f oncrete 
posts. These 
are €asl ly 
made at 
home from 


home - made 


ommon 
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is the taper 
ing, which 
aves mate 
rial Wire 
reinforce 
ments are 
used in ther 
making, and 


valvanized 


Where the entrance to the grounds is by means of a staples al 
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of steps, the gate may be dispensed with low for the 


attaching ot 
ised in their setting, as the 


‘y i ite nou mc CX Ky © 
tabl the height of ir fencing and cannot be shifted ; 
the ust be in line lhe cement post 1s not so strong 
en t of equal size, but unless it has to stand the 
ea ind inquisitive stock, it will probably answer all 
irement larmet Bulletin, No. 235° gives a 
lescription of their manutacture 
we have dealt only with the common forms of fencing 
in i ‘ et ‘ ( ile We have mentioned these 
bus i the prime portance: they have little artistic 
lore front or highway problem, and 
iri itment i e tro 
1) lit 1 ere ire nan 
if / ta ( tab 
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Pleaching or interweaving evergreen branches in this in contact with the ground should be 





fence and it 
has changed 
but little im 
the simpiet 
examples ot 
to day. Old 
English ex 
amples show 
many vafia- 
tions which 
have not 
survived 
with us. 
Che roughly 
shaped pick- 
ets of un- 
equal width, 
left to 
weather, or 
stained gray 
OI b row n, 
may do ad 


murably tot 





a simple cot 
tage, in With houses placed near the road such repetition of 
w hich one the balcony motive in the fence is particularly pleasing 
may be re- 

taining the weathered effect. Such efforts require little or no 
gate-post and the gate is really a section of the fence. 

(here are many forms of the picket fence; sharp and square 
tops, jig-sawed and capped, but in all they rely on the same 
principles of construction. There is the post, the top and bottom 
rails and the pickets. The posts may be treated to prolong their 
usefulness, as has already been described, but for a short fence 
one will find that a piece of iron, one and one-quarter of an 
inch square, set in a stone or concrete footing, will outwear the 
wooden post more than enough to pay the initial expense. This 
iron may not extend the full height of the fence, but be bolted 
to a wooden plank post, servin 
support it. If stone is used, the iron 
may be set in sulphur (the old-time 
custom) instead of lead, In construct- 
ing boxed fence posts with the above 
principle, it will be necessary to use 
a plank form to build upon, and these 
are best affixed with the aid of an 
iron strap welded to the iron post at 
right angles, through which screws 
may be driven into the plank forms. 
This scheme is, however, limited; as 
a heavy gate cannot be hung upon it 
without reinforcement, although the 
fence should help to steady it when the 
swinging member be closed. One 
occasionally runs across an example 
of the later period, set near to the 
highway in which the balustrade of 
the porch or other similar feature is 
followed in the fence and which 


classes the two at once as part »f one 


+ 


scheme. 

It might be well to mention the fact 
that all picket butts, fence skirtings 
(or bases) which are liable to 


fashion is only possible after many years of growth (Continued on page 115) 











The Flowerless Garden 


SUGGESTIVE PLANTING FOR THE 


MAN WHO WISHES 


BEAUTIFUL EFFECTS ALL THE YEAR—WHAT 


CAN BE DONE IF YOU DO NOT WANT THE CONSTANT CARE NECESSITATED BY FLOWER GROWING 
BY ARTHUR HERRINGTON 
Photographs by Mary H. Northend, W. A. V., H. H. Saylor, and Others 
Ep1tor’s Note.—Most peoft : me peculiar prejudice in favor of a certain kind jarder This may be tnfluenced by pe astes o the exige) ca 
tion. But the fact remains tha re are different. kind f gardens to choose from as ere are ferent styles of architecture : pose of this ser 7 a 
what type re j $ a es were The Utility Garden, The Garden of Anauals and The Formal Garden and The Wild inde er types will f eon b. 
sequent tissues. 


HE flowerless garden may be a thing of joy 
and life and bright color and give us 
true beauty that stress of weather cannot 
mar nor storms deface. The thought of 
a flowerless garden may not at first com- 
mand much consideration. We think 
and talk and write of flowers and flower 
gardens, but we give insufficient thought 
to the fact that our gardens, to give us 
the fullest enjoyment, should be attract- 
ive the whole year round, and yet over 
a large area of our country teeming with 
population and abounding with beautiful 
homes no open air flowers are possible 
for at least five months of the year. 
The gay cohorts of spring and sum- 
mer flowers, coming and going in un- 
broken succession tell us the story of the 
rding to our interpretation of that story. But the beauty 
and interest of the garden need not and should not have its be- 
ginning and ending in the months when flowers bloom. It is 
right to emphasize flowers so appealing in their variety and 
fragrance, but we can add new charms to the garden and make 
it a complete epitome of the story of the year if we have eyes 
to see, hearts to appreciate, and skill to adapt in appropriate plant- 
ing many trees and shrubs that in their winter nakedness display 
beauty of a most distinctive character as well as variety. 
We c this brought 
about by chance rather than de- 
Why, 
then, in our gardens may we 
not express, amplify and de- 
velop features so permanently 
attractive? Look at the pine 
and cedar in winter when sil- 
houetted against a cold, clear 
sky, or the silvery birch glisten- 
ing upon the bare hillside; no- 
tice the gray shafts of 
the beech tree standing majes- 
tic and conspicuous among the 
forest trees, or the red birch 
and golden willow in rifts of 
warm color along the stream 
banks, and the whitened stems 
of certain Rubus often visible 
in the darkness and quaintly 
effective on a moonlight night. 





year acc 


an see 


sign in the woodlands, 


silver 


Only in winter are these 
things apparent. They are 


surely suggestive of the desir- 
ability of reproducing similar 
color effects and picturesque 
groupings in the garden and 
about the home where we can 





The garden of evergreens does not lose its beauty 
and attractiveness when snow covers the ground 


see and enjoy them. All those who have gardens and grounds 
about their homes whether of limited area or of broad acres can 
have bought features that will effectively enliven the entire flower- 
less period of the year. 

This much, too, can be claimed for the flowerless garden: its 
initial cost is small, and its permanency enduring, at a minimum 
for actual maintenance. Evergreens with their perennial 
verdure should be a solvent feature in such a garden and when 
brought into intimate association with berry bearing and bright 
barked trees and shrubs the picture possibilities would seem to 
inexhaustible. Where scope and area permitted evergreen 
trees should be planted sufficiently close that they might lose their 
individuality as specimens and group themselves informally. By 
doing so we should get away from that austere severity of out 
line and funereal somberness that has brought into 
disrepute with those who only know, or have seen them as pro- 
miscuous specimens. 

[In certain situations the isolated specimen tree is right, but 
the plumy white pine, the feathery hemlock spruce, and the col- 
umnar cedar grouped so that the individuality of the tree is sub- 
dued, compose themselves into picturesque mass with a materially 
softened effect in the landscape. 

The true of the smaller coniferous evergreens as 
retinospora, thuja and juniper in green, golden and silvery foli- 
age effects, which rightly placed in groups or masses can be used 
to blend perfectly into a harmonious picture, very different 
the spotty, restless effects created by their indisct 


cost 


be 


evergreens 


same 1s 


from 


inate use 





Beauty of form may well be substituted for beauty 


of color. Besides, it is permanent 
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(he garden of Mr. G. B. Churchill, at Amherst, Mass., is beautifully A dogwood set in among retinosporas and bordered by simple lawns 
planned both for mass effect and color contrast was considered sufficient garden decoration without flowers 

1S iSO n the scene & - < scene in winter. The won- 
ty pine to low! 7 a ; 7 iF fo der is that we have for so 
trailis iniper, the ever a (Se aie. long neglected to avail our- 
re t the flowerl wad | wh selves of this fine material. 
ga ade replet For example, there is the 
nd a birch, common and wild it is 
, il gardet true; but bring it into the 
garden, group it near pine 
f conife or cedar and you create a 
ens, thi picture that never palls upon 
rul you. Besides the  birches 
pa effecti that have white bark, there 
v he is the red or river birch, and 
Howe Hows ur the yellow barked birch; 
ecck its and be trees one seldom sees, yet 
rh th b lovely to look upon on a 
ind in bright winter day when the 

cases t ut, the win sun illumines them. 
te thers whose The willow family, Salix, 
rreatest attraction is thé * 4 q y has several varieties most at- 
bright ine of the barl , a - iy tractive in winter. There is 
in yello range, glowin [he Japanese are past masters at the art of making small gardens complete . vitellina Britzensis which 
red or ve nt green, just t by using small dwarfed evergreens in combination with water features has bark of a bright orange 
mentior bright, show red. Another variety called 
color nl ese color effect ne in the winter season when Colorado has bark of a peculiar bluish tint. These willows all 
there is naught to compare with or substitute for them, and asso- make trees of considerable size, but if planted for special color 
ciated witl ergreens they brighten up and enliven the garden effect. they can be kept small by vigorous pruning each year. 





Restraint in topiary gardening yields beautiful results and gives privacy The simple lines of a tall hedge with the single note of statuary require 
to the garden and grounds nothing more to make a garden feature distinctive 
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This increases 
their effectiveness 
by causing them 
to make long, 
strong shoots 
which develop 
their color after 
he leaves have 
fallen and the 
color is always 
brightest upon 
shoots of the past 
summer’s growth. 


‘The brightest O 
all bright winter 
shrubs, however, 
is the red Sibe 
rian dogwood, 
Cornus alba, vari- 
ety Siberica. \ 
mass of this in the 
sunshine ofa 
bright winter day 
is brilliant beyond 
description. The 
shoots commence 
to color as soon 
as the leaves fall 
off, and this 
bright coloring in 


creases in depth and intensity as winter proceeds, nor does it en 


There are several species and varieties of this colored dogwood 


and some whose names are 
misleading, as one called 
sanguinea, which lacks the 
bright color its name indicates. 
he red Siberian dogwood is 
the one that should be planted 
to insure getting the brightest 
and best there is. Like the 
willows the color is always 
brightest upon the shoots 
made the previous summer so 
a frequent cutting back gives 
more shoots and brighter ef- 
fects; in fact you can mass 
the dogwood in front of an 
evergreen planting and cut it 
down to the ground every 
vear, in March, and it will 
never fail in its annual win- 
ter brilliancy. \ dogwood 
with yellow bark is offered 
now in some nursery lists and 
if the color is good it should 
be an acquisition. 

There is one shrub with a 
bark so green as to be strik- 
ingly effective in winter anc 
that is the Jew’s mallow, 
Corchorus japonica. It is also 
a most attractive flowering 
shrub, especially the single 
flowered type. It grows into 
a dense bush of many shoots, 
attaining a height of about 


To overcome that desolate 


}« 
1 








Nothing surpasses thick evergreen planting about the house to give a 
homelike feeling during the seasons 


hve feet and can 
be massed with 
good effect for a 
winter color pic 
ture. There is 
much beauty of a 
quiet kind in 
what we are 
pleased to cai! 
neutral tints, the 
browns and grays 
of many shrubs, 
but these lack the 
brilliancy that ar 
rests attention 
and commands 
admiration. In 
working out a 
scheme of — this 
kind, however, 
much additional 
material could be 
brought into use. 
There is a wild 
bramble, for in 
stance, that grow 


appearance in winter plant shrubs that retain colored berries or bril- 
liant bark in winter months 


by the roadside 
Rubus biflorus, 
and other species 
of Rubus from 


China with shoots so white they appear as though they had been 
tirely disappear till the shoots put forth leaves again in spring painted. These grouped in front of ; 


a dark mass of evergreens 


would make an unusual and effective picture. 


The berry bearing trees and 
shrubs would fill an important 
place in the flowerless garden, 
for with many of these theit 
flowering is an inconspicuous 
incident, but the berries are 
profuse, bright and long last 
ing. The euonymus and many 
viburnums of the fall and early 
winter are covered with clus 
ters of berries, while barber 
ries, Indian currant and the 
snow berry with persistent 
fruits hanging all winter, can 
contribute no small degree of 
winter beauty. 

It may be worth while to di 
gress here, by making the 
statement that this is the best 
time to plant the flowerless gar 
den. Evergreens are most suc 
cessful when planted in August, 
and with them as a basis for 
arrangement, one is ready to 
complete the grouping with de 
ciduous trees and shrubs in the 
early fall. 

If we would exploit this 
idea to its fullest extent and 
make the flowerless garden 
show its highest attractiveness 
at all times of the year, we 
must take cognizance of the 

(Continued on page 68) 
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pring houses on some o! the country places in the southern mountains are just as useful to-day as they were a hundred years 
ago and are excellent places for keeping milk and butter even during the hottest days of summer 


Phil 


brik 








Keeping Provisions Cool Without Ice 


SPRING 


Kl 


HOUSE, A SOT 
DAIRY 


THERN MEANS OF REFRIGERATION 


kK PING PRODUCTS—VARIATIONS IN STYLE AND 


bv the Author 
their 


his 


and 
all 


the iMMposing house S VearTs avo, 


ventrv of one hundred ice man and works 


as 





There is a suggestion here of combining other outhouse features 
with those of the spring house 


(OS) 


HOW 


pres¢ nt owners 


IT IS UTILIZED 
\RRANGEMENT 


are as independent of the 


were the Colonial housewives to 
that 
Was an unknown quantity 

of these old places, 
owing to the introduction of mod 


methods 


whom blessing in disguise 


(on some 


erm with their accom 


panying idea of the most work 
with the least effort, other 
of keeping milk and butter are in 
use, and the spring 
heen torn down or allowed to go 
to ruin. On other | 

however (and it is really a matte: 
of 
who takes the trouble to look into 


WaVs 


houses have 


many laces, 


some surprise to the person 


it) the spring house is as impor 
tant a part of the farm equipment 
as the stable or the chicken houses, 
and its methods, while apparently 
crude and antique and suggestive 
of the Eighteenth Century, are 
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after all, hard to improve upon in their practical utility. 

In fact, spring houses of quite modern construction are occa- 
sionally built on newer places that can boast of springs too 
abundant in their flow to be allowed to go to waste. While of 
course the older buildings seem to have a certain picturesqueness 
and charm that the modern ones lack, the latter are just as useful 
for keeping the products of the dairy cold, in spite of the absence 
of century-old stones and moss-grown roots. 

Given a spring house with thick stone walls, built in the shade 
of a gigantic oak or a graceful weeping willow, with the stream 
from a cold mountain spring bubbling through and filling a con- 
siderable part of the floor space of the house, and the most par- 
ticular sel could ask 3 nothing better in the way of ideal The spring house = 1 ‘2 argos we protects the spring 
temperature the year round. a re eo 








In spite of its name, the spring house is not built over the 
spring as a usual thing, but directly below it; and the roof usually 
extends for some feet over the front of the house, forming a sort 
of porch and at the same time affording protection for the spring 
which is at one side of the door. Nor is the spring house merely a 
a sort of pool, surrounded by four walls and covered with a roof, - - winapi 7 eo 7 
and utilized only by reaching in at the front door and fishing out a oe . = oe 
the cans of milk and jars of butter that are standing in the water. 
There is generally a dry, well built floor of cement or bricks, 


lite othe 


s 





occupying a large part of the actual floor space of the house and ns qs . 
furnishing ample room for skimming milk, making butter, wash- <i ie” tah aey” 
ing and rinsing pans and jars and other forms of dairy work that sae iw y Sig RR : 
are attended to on the spot. wr. SS Sie AY 2 7s 
The water from the spring is made to flow in a deep trough- The spring itself is ested at one side of the door and vy water flows 


like arrangement around this raised floor, which is as entirely thence into the house 
surrounded by water as the island in the first geography lesson. 
\s most spring houses are well ventilated by two or three open- 
ings filled in with fixed wooden shutters, the temperature, while 
far from that of a modern refrigerating plant, is at least low 
enough to keep milk sweet and butter firm even in the hottest 
weather, while the contents of the pans and earthenware crocks 
that are placed on the stones in the running water might as well 
be in a refrigerator to all intents and purposes. 

Of course there are many variations in the interior arrange- 
ment of spring houses, even though they seem to be constructed 
after the same general plan. In some houses a sort of wooden 
platform takes the place of the cement floor, and in others less 
carefully built there is often a flooring of rough flagstones. 
Sometimes, too, the spring house is at quite a distance from the 
spring, and in such case the stream is dammed up to hold back 
the necessary amount of water and the house is built at that point. 

Two-story houses are sometimes seen, though not very fre- 
quently. Where there is a sharp rise of ground from the spring 
the house is so placed that the spring house proper is in reality 
the basement, while the upper story opens flush with the higher 
ground. This not only provides extra space that may be utilized 
in various ways, but the additional story makes the spring house 
much cooler. : 

Oue udvantage that this old-fashioned method of handling 
dairy products has over other and more modern ways is that the 
same process not only prevents milk from souring and _ butter 
from melting in summer, but it also keeps them from freezing in 
winter. Streams from springs do not freeze, and butter and milk 
kept in the water that flows through the spring house are as 
thoroughly protected from Jack Frost's attentions as if they 
sat behind the kitchen stove. 





Heavy feed slats for windows allow a ci vosddicn of air and the thick 
stone walls help to maintain an even temperature 


Modern dairy plants are doubtless more practical, to say noth- 
ing of requiring less work, and according to the microbe enthusi- 
asts are infinitely more sanitary than the picturesque spring house 
that ornaments the front or the back yard iridiscriminately. But 
the immaculate white tiles of the most perfectly equipped dairy 
lack the charm of the whitewashed stone walls in the spring house, 
and if ¢ 





A wooden plattorm may be used instead of cement flooring in the 
‘are is taken in selection, the latter is quite sanitary. spring house. The water flows around this raised portion 
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When the leaves of the Cos lettuce heads begin to droop in 
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this fashion, it is time that they should be tied up for blanching 
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PLANT LETTUCE FOR THE FALL. AND WINTER OUT IN THE GARDEN 
NOW-—VARIOUS TYPES OF LETTUCE PLANTS—HINTS FOR THEIR CULTURE 
ny | ROCKWELI 
Photograpl N. R. Gravy 
| l is possible to enjoy e-grown salads from January tst to foot or so above the bed, to allow free circulation of the air. 
December 31st | er, salads are one of the most deli Water the bed thoroughly the day before planting, smooth it off 
cious, and incidentally one of the most healthful articles of food and sow the seed thinly in “drills” three or four inches apart, 
we have. There is enough of a variety, too, covering about one-fourth of an inch deep. 
to use them every day without ttine tired lhe seed-bed should not be too rich; use 
of them and personally | could enjoy let no manure in preparing it, though what 
tuce, which | msider the be of all the may be left in the soil from spring will not 
ilad three hundred and sixty-five time hurt. See that the seed-bed does not dry 
a veal out at any time, and when the little plants 
Although there are everal other salad are showing the second or third true leaf, 
lettuce is the most important, and so [ shall transplant to about four inches apart each 
take up first the varieties and methods of way, watering the soil thoroughly before 
vrowing that are best suited for the dittet planting. As soon as these plants begin to 
ent seasons of the veat crowd each other, they should be trans 
lor the fall and early winter supply, the planted to six or seven inches each way 
seed should be sown now There are two for the Grand Rapids and eight for the 
varieties [| use for this sowing—Grand Wayahead, or every alternate plant may b« 
Rapids and Wayahead. The former is an removed and the rest left to mature where 
improved form of Curled Silesia (Black they are. The plants should be ready for 
Seeded Simpson) and the latter ts simular this second transplanting about October rst 
to Dig Hoston, but erows more compactly, and ready for the table from early Novem 
and is healthier under glass ber until after Thanksgiving, so that the) 
\t this season of the vear it is difficult to can be grown in coldframes, with no pro 
get a good “stand” of lettuce, so the fol tection except for an occasional use of the 
lowing precautions are likely to be neces sash at night, as we seldom have severe 
sarv. Select the seed-bed where there is Cos or Romaine is one of the most deli- frosts until after November Ist. 

no danger of washing from heavy showers cious of the lettuce plants Seeds for the succeeding crops should be 
and where a shading of some sort can lx sown every two or three weeks. By using 
placed over it \ coldframe with a protecting cloth sash over it, double sash, with an air space between two layers of glass, or 
or an ordinary glass sash, shaded heavily with lime or plaster employing mats and shutters for extra protection in very cold 

and water, makes an ideal plac The sash should be raised a weather, lettuce mav be had until Christmas. 
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Where there is available space in a greenhouse, even the sim- 
plest sort of a home-made one, where the temperature never goes 
below 35 degrees and can be kept at 4o to 45 at night, let 
tuce can easily be had all through the winter. Grand Rapids 1s 
by far the most satisfactory sort to grow, as it requires some 
experience and a pretty thorough control of conditions to bring 
head lettuce safely to maturity where 
The three main 
are having the 
earth, which should be not less than five 


artificial heat is used. 
essentials to 


PRRs st «.: 


success 


inches deep, and better eight, very rich 
and porous; keeping the leaves and the 
surface of the soil dry by watering only 
on sunny mornings and as seldom as 
possible; and spraying or fumigating 
thoroughly to keep down the green fl) 
or plant lice (aphids). 

\nother salad plant much apprecti- 
ated for is endive. , In 
habit of growth it somewhat resembles 


fall and winter 


lettuce, but requires more room, and to 


be of Food quality must be well 
blanched 
lor use this fall, endive should be 


sown before the tenth of August. Sow 
thinly in drills from eighteen inches to 
two teet apart, and when well up thin 
to twelve inches. Give a light top- 
nitrate of induce 
quick growth and keep thoroughly cul- 
tivated, as the quality depends largely 
upon the rapidity of growth. As the 
plants attain full size, tie up each head 
with soft string or raffia or set two wide 
boards over the in A-shape, to 
the leaves. The have 
the further advantage of affording pro- 
from frost in fall. Any plants 
remaining may be lifted with 
plenty of earth and transferred to a 


dressing of soda to 


rOW 
blanch be vards 
tection 
unused 





comes on, cover with light mulching of meadow hay held in place 
by pieces of wood or branches. 

The leaves of the large-rooted or coffee chicory, when thot 
oughly blanched, have long been considered a very good salad 
Within the past few vears, however, a new sort, called Wittoof, 


has become quite generally used. In many places it is known as 


Krench endive. Seed is sown in May 
OY) Are eee or June, either in seed-bed for trans 
planting, or in rows, 15 to 18 inches 


apart and thinned to six inches, Lat 
in the fall, the roots, which somewhat 
resemble a parsnip, may be taken up, 


the leaves cut off, and trenched in a 
frame or some. sheltered position 
Cover with mellow, sandy soil to 

depth of six inches or more. (ver this 


is put a layer of warm manure, two 
feet Or so thick, which serves the double 
purpose of inducing a new growth oi 
leaves which will be tightly folded and 
perfectly blanched, and also of protect 
ing from that they 
got at any time, and used as required 
during the winter. Where one has m 
greenhouse and does not wish to as 
sume the difficult task of 
managing hotbeds for lettuce, 
this salad is a great acquisition, lo 
late fall use the plants may be gradu 
ally banked up with earth like celery, 


frost. so may be 


somewhat 
winter 


during late summer. 
The first spring crop of lettuce should 


be started in the house, or, if one ha 
not a greenhouse, in a warm sunny 
window, by the first of February. A 


soon as the second true leaves appeal 


transplant two to three inches apart 
each way, and keep growing rapidly, 


so that they may be large enough to 


set in the frames by the middle of 
coldframe, and there kept, by protect When planting your garden supply of lettuce for March, if possible. It may seem that 
ing with sashes, several weeks longer. best results plant a small amount of seeds every 


It is well to make a late sowing, about 
\ugust 


two or three weeks 
15th, for this purpose. The 
plants should be handled only when dry. 
is the sort most generally grown, but 
prefer Giant ringed. 


Broad-leaved Bartavian 
for the home garden | 


lor an extra early spring salad, sow Corn Salad (Fetticus) 
\ugust 15th to September 15th. quite thickly in rows 
15 to 18 inches apart, covering lightly but firmly. 
for lettuce, keep very from 


Sow 


Thin out as 


free weeds, and as hard freezing 
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lie up endive heads or cover with 
wide boards or branches 


When the ground is in condition outside plant the Grand 
Big Boston types to carry over until the summer crop comes on 


this is looking a long way ahead, but 
remember that most of 
be done this fall, before 
In the first place put a supply of light, fine soil, where 
it will not freeze, and if possible, where it will not get dust dry, 


the work must 
the ground 


freezes. 


though this may be overcome by soaking it up again graduall) 
when it is required. In the second place, have your hotbed o1 


coldframe ready and as tight 


as possible, and fill it up with 
manure under the sash, to keep the ground from freezing hard 
(Continued on page 111) 
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Rapids or 


Endive is very often known as 
Chickoree or Escarole 
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Mr. Coffin's home is built along perfectly symmetrical lines with a regularity that is accentuated in the details of the doorway and the two enclosed 
porch \n impression of long, low horizontal lines is obtained by filling in the ground in front and surrounding it with a coping. In this 
way no actual space is sacrihced and a pleasing effect results 


fH RESIDENCE OF MR. H. FE. COFFIN, GROSSE POINTE, MICHIGAN 


Albert Kahn, architect; Ernest Wilby, associate 


me 
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Each of the tile-paved verandas makes an extra room, delightful in The dining-room is paneled to the ceiling and gives the effect of rich 
summer and winter as well ness with no ornament but the fireplace carving 
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The den opening off from the living-room affords a place of comfort The living-room treatment is but another example of the decorative 
and privacy for the family when any desire to use the living-room possibilities of an absolutely simple wall treatment 


THE HOME 
OF 
MR. H. E. COFFIN 
GROSSE POINTE 
MICH. at 


Outside the kitchen porch there is a small entrance for The sleeping porch, connecting directly with the bath- 
the rear and cellar stairs room, provides warmth to dress in on cold mornings 


. * 
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The rear of the Coffin house shows the advisability of their foundation plans in the height of the cellar windows. The sleeping porch can be seen 
at the right. The second rear entrance noticeable in the plan permits tradesmen to bring in supplies without tramping through the kitchen 
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his work ts not fatiguing nor difficult. 
and the designing of special 


color schemes 


teresting 


A lamp shade and screen of glass and metal 
giving an aitractive silhouette effect 


Vout 


ve the rug ft 


Then replace it 
rs’ sizing’ just 


between thum 


brush 


? 
paint 


in the trame to dry 


hye too strong 
~~ 
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mnver for shearing, 
he work 1s 
mm the trame and 
and size it, 
trong enough to 


and finger. 


the wrong 
Do not let 


the rug 


for particular rooms 





il patterns and 











nishing. When an immediate reply is desired 


A Hanging Lamp Screen 
A ILAMP screen is often very useful to 
intercept and soften the direct rays of 
a lamp, when it is so placed that the lamp 
shade does not deflect the rays downward 
at the proper angle. 

(hey are made of various fabrics and 
materials, but the one shown in the illus 
tration is composed of metal and glass, as 
it was designed to be hung on a strong 
substantial lampshade. A cut-out screen 


of repousse metal 1s silhouetted against a 


background of glass. The glass plays an 
important role, as it is poured especially for 
this purpose and selected, so that when the 
lamp is lighted, the little hanging screen 
shows a glowing sunset scene, a night ef 
fect, or perhaps the pearly mists of earl) 
dawn. In this wav a number of beautiful 
and interesting effects are obtained. The 
lampshade of the electric lamp is con 
structed in the same manner and is al 
most equally effective. 


\ Good Shower Room for Bathers 
fk ' MX those living by the seaside in the 


summers there is a new arrangement 
for the convenience of bathers which 
avoids the necessity of dragging wet bath 
ing suits up stairs and into the rooms, a 
procedure which is always inconvenient at 
the best. 

This arrangement is simply an outdoot 
room where the wet bathing suits may be 
changed and the shower taken, It mav be 
simply constructed and is not necessarily 
expensive. 

()n the back porch of the house is built 
1 small room with a sliding door opening 
from the porch and another opening into 
the house. This room is divided into two 
parts by a rubber curtain. On one side is 
the shower bath and the other contains 
hooks on which may be hung bathrobes, 
the curtain protecting the latter from wet 
ting. 

In the shower part of the little room is 
a chute down which the wet bathing suits 
ire dropped into a tub in the cellar. The 
shower is taken and the bathrobes donned 
and the bather may go into the house with 
out dripping water from the wet suit 
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Suggestions for the Living-Room 
HERE is such a very great variety of 
living-rooms, large and small, for- 
nial and informal, many or few windows, 
classic or rustic fireplaces and mantels 
with stained oak or mahogany woodwork 
or with the trim finished in enamel with 
any one of many treatments, that a color- 
scheme suggestion can be made only to 
suit a combination of certain of these con- 
ditions. The vogue for painted or enam- 
eled woodwork is so great these days that 
a spacious living-room with many win- 
dows, a mantel of simple lines: and the 
trim finished in white or old ivory will be 
considered as a type of living-room for 
which one has, perhaps, most often in 
these days to consider the decorations, 
furnishings and the color scheme. In a 
living-room where are gathered as a rule 
a number of different styles of furniture 
and pictures, rather a heterogeneous col- 
lection in many cases, the safest wall cov- 
ering to use is a plain paper of good qual- 
ity, a silk fiber, grass cloth effect, a heavy 
cartridge, or a genuine grass cloth. 

The problems of such decorations are 
not very difficult. Merely the choice of a 
soft pleasing color that will be an effective 
background for all the homey things that 








Below the figured frieze in tan, blue and red, 
grass cloth paper is used 


usually find their way into this much used 
room. But to carry the decorations into a 
more elaborate scheme is a problem which 
requires some knowledge of color har- 
monies and, where one is an amateur, con- 
siderable care that no gross incongruities 
of either colors or furnishings occur. 

A visit to the leading wall-paper houses 
will confuse one with its embarrassment 
of riches, in so many beautiful designs and 
colorings are papers to be had. For the 
living-room under consideration two pa- 
pers have been chosen, either of which 
may be carried into one of several color 
schemes. Papers with peacock designs 
are so very much in vogue at the present 
time that this one shown in the illustration 
has been chosen to be used as a frieze. It 
is one of the handsomest papers on the 
market and costs $3.00 per roll. However, 
using it only as a frieze does not require a 
very great amount of the paper, and the 
grass cloth paper used for the body of the 
wall costs considerably less ($1.10 a roll), 
thereby averaging up the cost of the wall 
covering. The background of the pea- 
cock paper is a soft tan, the peonies in blue 
and red violets, the peacock’s head and the 
little bird perched on a branch of salmon 
pink blossoms at the right are in a deep, 
rich blue, adding a pleasing note of con- 
trast to the whole. Both the colorings 
and designs are unusually handsome. The 
grass cloth paper to be used below the 
frieze embodies all the colors of the frieze 
except the blue, yet give the effect of being 
about the color of the background of the 
peacock paper; a slightly darker tone of 
tan. 

To-day when tones of amethyst, cataw- 
ba and mulberry are so very much in 
vogue, hangings and tapestries that will 
embody the colors of the frieze are not a 
difficult matter to find. An amethyst vel- 
vet at $2.50 a yard which harmonizes de- 
lightfully with the violet red peonies of 
the paper may be had for the portiéres. 
The overhangings of linen tapestries at 
about $3.50 a yard, which embody the same 
colors, may be used for the cushions in 
some of the old ivory enameled willow 
chairs which may be introduced into this 
room, Other pillows and cushions may be 
of the amethyst velvet, while a striking 
note of contrast may be had by introduc- 
ing one or two pillows of the rich blue of 
the peacock’s head and a piece of pottery 
or two of the same color. One must either 
have an innate sense of color, and appre- 
ciate the use of it in right proportions, or 
1ave had some artistic training to ven- 
ture upon these “close harmonies” or the 
result will be disastrous. With an ap- 
preciation of the proper proportion of a 
color of striking contrast to the funda- 
mental color scheme of the room, such a 
note of color adds decided distinction and 
variety to the room in which it is intro- 
duced. 

Persian Sarouk rugs often embody just 
the colors which would be desirable for 
this room. Besides the old rose, violets 
and tans which often the main 
colors of Sarouk rugs, a few rugs of this 


are s0O 





Bi ee Z eae 
A rose tapestry that 1s more subdued in tone 
than the peacock pattern 


found which have medallions 

Hardly any rug could he 
would be so effective and so 
handsome in this room so rich in strong 
color, Sarouk rugs may often be picked 
up at great bargains, but if genuine Per- 
sian rugs are beyond one’s means, a rug 
embodying the necessary colorings for 
this room can be made to order. Hand- 
tufted Donegal rugs may be made to order 
as low as $12.00 or $15.00 a square yard, 
though a slightly higher priced rug would 
be more closely tufted and, perhaps, a bit 
better investment. Either mahogany or 
dark oak furniture, with some large up- 
holstered chairs and a divan will be ap 
propriate for this room, and a lamp of 
blue pottery with a blue and tan shade 
may be made. 


make may be 
of rich blue. 
found which 


The entire color scheme may _ be 
changed. Using the same papers, the 


room may be carried out in green, blue, a 
violet of redder tone, or a bluer violet. 
The scheme suggested, however, seems to 
hold the greatest possibilities. 

The other illustration shows a tapestry 
paper, the design of roses and the color 
ings in green, blue and an old rose. While 
this paper is less striking both in color 
and design, it embodies practically the 
same colorings as the peacock paper. 
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» answer subscribers’ queries pertaining to individual problems connected with the 
When a direct personal reply is desired please enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope 


the wheel hoe, with cultivator teeth at- 
tached, will tear things up quite practical- 
ly. If the soil is dry, what we have so 
frequently said about the necessity of 
firming the seed in the soil must be kept 
in mind, or rather put into practice. 


Seeds to Sow Now 

S PINACH, turnips, rutabagas, early va- 

rieties of beans and peas, lettuce and 
radishes should all be sown for the late fall 
earden. There are several weeks of good 
growing weather yet, usually assisted by 
the first fall rains, and if you will get these 
things in on time your fall garden will be 
not only a very pleasant surprise but help 
materially to stem that ever-rising tide, 
the high cost of living. Late celery also 
may still be set out, but the soil must be 
rich and in mellow condition, to 
provide immediate and rapid growth. The 
late crops set out last month, such as cab- 
cauliflower, brussels sprouts, 
should be kept well cultivated and receive 
a top-dressing of nitrate of soda to hasten 
growth: if they develop too slowly an early 
freeze may entirely spoil the results of 
vour labor. 


200d 
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A Mulch for Strawberries 
THE most satisfactory mulch from any 

point of view is one that will protect 
the plants in winter, keep the berries clean 
in spring and one that can be put on thick 
without smothering the plants. I have 
used wheat straw, which answers very well 
if clean but is difficult to put on evenly, so 
that none of the plants will be smothered. 
Perhaps the very best mulch is oats and 
sorghum sown between the berry rows in 
\ugust or the first part of September. If 
there is plenty of rain the oats will get 
knee high before killing frost, and if it 
should be dry the cane will make a good 
growth. These crops will not interfere 
with the growth of the berries and will 
stand up till a killing frost, when the oats 
or cane will fall and protect the plants. 
By spring the mulch will all be lying flat 
on the ground keeping the berries clean. 
In addition to making a more desirable 
mulch, this is more easily and quickly ap- 
plied than straw or leaves and will give no 
trouble whatever from weed seed. 
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About the Grounds and Flower 
Garden 


HAT is true of weeds and cultivation 

for the vegetable garden for this 
month holds good also oi the flower gar- 
den. Another thing to look out for, where it 
has not already been attended to, is to put 
in good stout stakes for the support of 
such plants as dahlias, cosmos, or any other 
tall growing late flowers which are likely 
to get beaten down or broken by the fall 
winds and rains. It is time also to give 
attention to the bulb question. Get the 
catalogues of several firms and take time 
to go over the problem thoroughly before 
placing your order, but place it early. 
Orders are filled in rotation, and as prac- 
tically everything in this line is important 
and shipments are frequently late, see that 
yours will be out of the first consignments 
received. One word 
of warning—Do not 
be beguiled either by 
price or adjectives in- 


to getting “‘collec- 
tions” of various col- 
ors for those crimi- 
nally hideous carpet 
and design _ beds. 
Stick to the good 


named varieties and 
to solid blocks of one 
color, for the best re- 
sults. Get beyond the 
kindergarten stage of 
bulb planting, As far 
as price goes, the col 
lections seldom save 
you anything, as 
twenty-five of any of 
the best sorts can us- 
ually be had at the 
one hundred rate. 
One of the least ap- 


preciated of all bulb- hoe cai aa ial ‘ : . 
—  * ee he vegetables which will produce for the late fall garden if pl 
Spanish iris; with its arly beans are among the vegetables which will produce for the late fall garden if planted 


beautiful delicate 
and orchid- 
like appearance, it is entirely distinct from 
the other types of iris. 

Another thing to be looking up at this 
time is the hardy things to be planted this 
fall. Unless the fall is an exceptionally 
dry one, fall planting will give better re- 
sults than spring planting with most of the 
hardy things, especially evergreens and 
shrubs. Furthermore, you will have time 
to plant this fall, while next spring you 
probably will not. So look after it now. 
When the length of time a tree or shrub 
will last, the little attention it requires, and 
the fact that it is constantly improving in 
value are all considered, it must be ad- 
mitted that they give the most economical 
way of improving the grounds that there 
is. Moreover, nothing can so quickly and 
completely change the appearance of an 
unsatisfactory place as the planting of 
evergreens and tall growing shrubs. And 
the actual planting is not difficult—not 
nearly so much work to it as there is to 
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preparing a flower bed. Care should be 
taken to dig out a hole of ample size to 
take all the roots without crowding. If 
the soil is very stiff and heavy, dig it 
deeper than will be required and fill in the 
bottom with gravelly soil. If dug in very 
poor soil, get a barrow or two full of good 
loam to fill in with, to assist in giving a 
good start. When once established, most 
trees and shrubs will make a satisfactory 
growth in any but the poorest of soils. 
Should the ground be very dry, put two or 
three pailfuls of water near the bottom of 
the hole as it is filled in. The great secret 
in planting of this kind, however, is to get 
the soil in firmly about the roots: it should 
be tramped down with the foot or a 
wooden rammer of some sort during the 
process of filling in the hole, for if this 


firming is left till the last thing, only the 
surface will be compacted, while the soil 


te ™ Rs 
in late July or August 


about the roots remains as loose as when 
it was thrown in. 


Preparing for Winter in Frames and 
Greenhouse 
I T is time to take thought again for this 
winter’s work with the coldframes or 
in the greenhouse—and a small “lean-to”’ 
greenhouse, heated from the house heating 
system if steam or hot-water is used, is a 
saving instead of a luxury for any small 
place. 

In the coldframe, lettuce can be matured 
without any covering except the regular 
glass sash and used until about Thanks- 
giving time. In case of an extra early 
spell of hard freezing, the sash may easily 
be further protected by old bags, a dis- 
carded rug, or something of the sort, A 
3x6 ft. sash will hold about four dozen 
of the heading sort, of which I prefer 


Wayahead, or five to six dozen of the 





Grand Rapids, which does not form a solid 
head but is unsurpassed for quality. More 
detailed information as to starting the 
seedlings, preparing the soil, etc., is given 
on page 100; but do not overlook this op 
portunity to have salad fresh from your 
own frames well into the winter. Pansies 
and English daisies (Bellis perennis) 
should also be sown now, care being taken 
to make a very fine seed bed and give it 
shade until the seed .has sprouted. For 
this purpose nothing is better than an old 
coldframe or hotbed. If dry, wet the soil 
thoroughly the day before planting and 
barely cover the seed. A double thickness 
of black mosquito netting will furnish not 
only shade but protection from insects 
during the development of the seedlings. 
For about a week, until the seed germi- 
nates, the frame may be kept dark. When 
large enough to transplant, set part of the 


seedlings in a frame 

and part out in an 

“sp / open bed, for winter- 
ing over: this. will 


give you some blooms 
the very first thing in 
spring, and others to 
mature later and 
Hower throughout the 
summer, ‘The daisies 
may be set in a frame 


quite thickly, and 
transplanted early in 
the spring to their 
permanent positions 


as a border or in solid 
beds, whichever youl 
plans may call for. 


Care of Flowers 
for Winter 
NOTHER | thing 

to be looked af- 
ter now the 
tion of such plants as 
will be wanted for use 
indoors in the winter 
Those which have 
been kept in pots should, of course, be 
frequently turned to insure development, 
and to prevent rooting through into the 
soil if they have been “plunged” in the 
soil. Repot now any which will need 
shifting, being sure to give shade and 
plenty of water for a week or so, so that 
they may be well established in their new 
pots by the time they have to undergo the 
shift indoors. Plants growing in the gar- 
den are often lost when the attempt is 
made to take them up and pot them. This 
may be accomplished by cutting around 
them part way, with a sharp trowel or 
spade, and a week or later cutting 
around them on the other side. This 
makes the severing of the roots incidental 
to taking up more gradual, and leaves the 
plant in the best of condition for transfer- 
ing to a pot, at which time, if the top 
growth is heavy, it should be cut back quite 
severely—a third or even a half will not 


is selec 
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be too much. 
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eldest daughter, perhaps—and the other for the privacy of the 


le. With two such rooms it is unnecessary for certain 

embers of the family to retire unceremoniously upstairs to the 
bed chambers at the ringing of the front door bell. This present- 
day den is built for comfort, is natural and does not require any 


uch false description as “cosy.” It contains those wide easy 
hairs which, though they may not have the distinction of belong 
ing to any period or country, are satisfactory and wear well. A 


broad table, low lights, a fireplace, perhaps a desk, form the rest 


f the furniture. It takes up no more actual room than the det 


, , 
ut makes the he 


use seem many times more commodious. Since 


the den is dead we hail its successor, for it relies on no fad or 
fashion as an excuse for being, but has its existence simply on 


the one basic fact—utilitv. 


THE TEST HERE used to be a household 
OF AUGUST phrase directed at the child wh 


seeing the bountiful array of holiday 
iT on the table, demanded a trooper's share of everything 
and then failing in ability of consuming them, left the greater 


rt on the plate. It was “Your eves are greater than yout 


NN 


lhe early enthusiasm of the garden-maker possesses a similar 


desire to that of the child. It is not exactly greed; perhaps it ts 


erely lack of restraint, for the temptation is great. The cata 
ies with their insidious urgings make it difficult to leave any- 
ing unordered Page after page is read through, leaving the 


reader with the conviction that almost everything is absolutely 
essential for his garden. The seeds cost so little it seems a shame 
not to keep on adding one after another of the enticing items to 
the ordet blank 

\nd plantin 
arrangement is planned; a little activity and the garden is planted 


¢ is not so difficult. A little care and study and the 


and,in imagination the enthusiast sees masses of brilliant colors 
lended, and a rich harvest of fruits and vegetables. So it goes; 
ome bloom of annuals in the spring, but the greater promise of 
ate summer and fall still in anticipation. And then comes the 
heat of August, a test of patience, a test of courage and a test of 
whethe u really will have a garden or not. 

\s the garden has grown from seedling to plant, the amount of 
attention necessary has increased. The fight against the unnum 
pests has begun to wear on one and now at the very time 


i 
when the rewards should be at hand there is more work to do. If 
the garden is left alone now it will become a jungle of tangled, 


straggling weeds and plant skeletons, Previous to, and especially 
during August, there must be constant cultivation to counteract 
the absence of rain and the presence of drought. If one has too 
great an extent planted, it soon becomes so disheartening that the 
whole proposition is given up and finally the garden is cast aside 


much as the bunch of wild flowers picked for the personal gratifi- 


cation of having, is cast aside the moment it becomes the slightest 
annovance to Carry. 

Che outlook need not be despairing, however. It may require 
ruthless handling, but if you weather August your career is as 


ice all the plants that you cannot give attention to 


rate all your efforts, in as small a compass as possible, 
on those specimens that you honestly desire most, taking care t 
ice what seems to do best in your soil. Regular attention this 


onth will do much to establish your experience on a sound basis 


ind 1! e a good standard from which to reckon vour next 
ns plans, for you will have learned not to bite off more thai 
é e te f the garden rake during August. 
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Modern Sleeping Porch fitted with Wilson’s Blinds 
of the ordi- 
day. 





an Outdoor room 
pom at night, a porch by 


Practically makes 
mary porch; a 1 


WILSON’S VENETIANS 


for outside and inside of town and country 
very durable, convenient and artistic. 


Special Outside Venetians 


most practical and useful form of Venetian yet de- 

— vised for porches and 

windows; excludes the 

sun; admits the breeze. 

Write for Venetian 
Catalogue » 

Orders should be placed now 
for Summer Delivery 


Jas. G. Wilson Mfg. Co. 
3, 5 & 7 W. 29th S&t., 
New York. 


houses; 








Also inside Venetians, 
Rolling Partitions, 
Rolling Steel Shutters, 
Burglar and Fireproof 
Steel Curtains, Wood 








Block Floors. 
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Asa Drop of Dew 
Porto Rican Straw Hats 


Hand-W oven, soft, durable, com- 
fortable. Good as a $15 Panama 
but cooler, lighter (scarcely an 
ounce) and more stylish. Direct 
from maker to you $5, postpaid. 
State size and send $5, check or 
money order Money refunded fi 
you don’t find it the finest sumcoer 
hat you ever had in your life regardless of price. 








MARTIN LOPEZ & CO., San German, Porto ee 


Reference: Bank de Economias, fan German 











Furniture is not to be compared with the 
so-called “Willow” furniture. In design, 
material and workmanship the genuine 
Willowcraft has that character and de- 
pendability that make for artistic treat- 
ment and longest wear; greatest utility 
and comfort. Every piece of the genuine 
is stamped “Willowcrait.” Send to us 
for free style book of over 160 designs. 
It gives the correct idea in Willowcraft. 


THE WILLOWCRAFT SHOPS 
Box C, North Cambridge, Mass. 
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RIMARILY—the joys of the outdoor 

garden—indoors. That is quite enough 
by itself. To reverse things, it also makes 
possible the more joys in the outdoor gar- 
den because of the plants it starts for early 
setting out. In short, it is an all-around 
proposition. The completeness of a country place 
requires them. Naturally we are urging completeness. 
Logically the U-Bar is the house to build. The cat- 
alog tells it pointedly. 








U-BAR GREENHOUSES 
PIERSON U-BAR CO 


ONE MADISON AVE.. NEW YORK. 
CANADIAN OFFICE, 10 PHILLIPS PLACE. MONTREAS 
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and it 1s also true that 
the patronage of the most 
i and particular people in 
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MANUFACTURERS 
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The Handicraft House 


(Continued from page 83) 
the most distinctive room in the house. 
Here Peter and Ruth Ann spend their 


play time. 
people might 
drawing, in sewing, 


They spend it in what some 
call work; in stenciling, in 
in metal working or 


in carving. Here is a drawing table, old- 
fashioned, and with leaves recently added, 
big enough to stencil draperies upon. 


Here is the sewing machine, a variation of 
the genius disguised as a chest and cov- 
ered with a piece of Frisian embroidery. 
Hlere is a cupboard for art materials, an- 
with room in it for sewing. Here 
it was planned that Peter should have his 
cabinetmaker’s bench. A practical trial of 


other 


this, however, sent the bench to the attic, 
where shavings, glue, and the noise of the 


saw and the plane are not obtrusive. Here 
the baby has a shelf for his toys, and here, 
best of all, is a big fireplace beside which 
tired players at the game of handicrafts 
may sit, enjoying a glowing fire and a cup 
of tea kept warm on the hob. 

The color scheme of the room was 
founded upon the primitive coloring of the 
Frisian embroideries and pottery among 
the decorations. The plastered walls are 
painted blue, a grayish blue attained after 
many experiments, for it is difficult to mix 
a water-color tint full of color, yet with 
enough atmosphere to keep it from jump- 
ing at the beholder. The fireplace, plas- 
tered like the rest of the wall, is tinted a 
warm ivory tone, are the ceiling and 
frieze. The furniture, including Windsor 
chairs and a turned piece or so, is painted 
a scarlet that has plenty of yellow in it. 
Che woodwork, of pine with a beautiful 
grain, is stained light gray, and the floor 
is a grayish green. Dull red cement, 
marked into squares, forms the hearth. In 
the motives used in decoration the play- 
‘oom recalls one, at least, of the Seven 


as 


Seas. For Peter spent his boyhood days 
n the shores of the North Sea or sailing 
m its waters, and the sea is his chief 
hobby, and the playroom built partly to 
rratify it. There are pictures of boats, A 
stencil above the mantelpiece, in Frisian 
coloring, shows a medieval ship on a 
stormy sea. A tapestry is planned with 


appliqued embroidery, showing North 
German towers and more ships. There is 
a sea library given up to tales of seafaring 
men and their adventures. Stowed away 
in a cupboard are sweetmeats and confec- 
tions from over ginger from China, 
in big gray jars; preserved fruits from the 
latherland, little baskets of figs from 
Italy, and other things that taste 
with afternoon tea, and carry out the con- 
eit that brings a breath of the sea into an 


seas 


FOr cd 


inland room. 
Side by side with Dana’s “Two Years 
Before the Mast” and the tales of old 


Gloucester sea dogs are the garden books. 
Gardening is Ruth Ann’s favorite hobby, 
and books about growing roses, vegetables 
and trees, pamphlets from Cornell Univer- 
sity and no end of magazine articles on 





her chosen subject, fill the bookcase to 
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overflowing. That craft work can be left 
in the playroom at any point in its progress 
to be taken up later at the same point, is 
one advantage of a place belonging exclu- 
sively to a family, yet undisturbed by its 
daily life. 

Every modern house has a big living- 
room, but the cottage that faces the apple 
trees has an unusually delightful one, giv- 
ing a sense of quietness and peace, with 
its low ceiling, and big spaces not too 
much filled with furniture. The walls be- 
low the molding are covered with dull 
blue paper. The fireplace brick is dark 
rose red. A motto stenciled on either side 
of the mantelpiece clock has a background 
of pale gold and the lettering is done in 
gray, rose red and pale green. The only 
pictures are color prints of Jules Guérin’s 
French chateaux framed in oak that 
matches the woodwork. Leather coverings 
upon chairs and settle are stained a dull 
red. Rugs woven on a village loom are in 
gravish green. In the dining-room the 
walls are papered in dull orange, and 
otherwise the scheme is the same as in the 
living room. In the child’s room the walls 
are covered a pale gray, and Japanese 
prints of birds and animals decorate the 
walls, 

The kitchen is a pleasant room, with 
walls painted a soft yellow in oil colors, 
with unstained pine woodwork and grass 
matting rugs. Shelves and cupboards 
make work easy for a kitchen operator, 
and there is a window looking out on the 
garden and a door that opens on the porch. 

The big porch faces the garden and the 
hills, secluded from the village street, and 
thus belonging solely to the family. In sum- 
mer it is screened and is used as a dining- 
and sitting-room, An old-fashioned table, 
with legs painted white, and with top of 
unstained oak, and antique kitchen chairs, 
white painted and with backs stenciled in 
gay colors, make a pretty luncheon outfit. 
German peasant ware in dull yellow with 
decorations in blue, scarlet and green will 
be brought some day from Germany for 
outdoor use. Meanwhile the service is 
Copenhagen blue, a Chinese set decorated 
with silver dragons on a red ground being 
reserved for state occasions. 

The garden, a place as yet chiefly full 
of hopes and dreams, is the summer work- 
room and playroom. The ancient handi- 
craft of gardening, carried on since Adam 
was a gardener and Eve his helpmate, is 
in summer the most engrossing pastime of 
two craftsmen who are not merely playing 
at leading the simple life, but with keen 
enjoyment are traveling in pursuit of the 
beauty that can be found in everyday 
things 


Salad Plants the Year Round 
(Continued from page 101) 


inside. This will not only enable you to 
get the sash in shape for planting much 
earlier in the spring but will be just what 
you want to enrich the soil. Fork the 
manure in thoroughly, and give a top 
dressing of bone flour and cotton-seed 
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Did you suffer from 
the cold last winter? 
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There’s certain heat and comfort in every room—morning, 
noon and night—in the home heated with 


UNITED STATES RADIATORS AND BOILERS 


that the home heated with stoves and furnaces never enjoys. 


The radiant heat of hot water and steam makes and keeps every room in the 
house warm, no matter what the weather. Such a house knows no cold draughts 
and floors—no starved air from which the oxygen has been burned— no shivery 
mornings—no colds from half-warmed rooms. 


The new home should be heated with United States Boilers and Radiators—the 
old home finds new health, warmth and comfort in their easy installation. 

United States Boilers and Radiators are designed and constructed to heat your home efficiently and 
with great economy of fuel. Our engineers make them to meet any structural or climatic condition. 
Each home is a separate problem—met with a thorough understanding of your individual needs. 


Any member of the steam and hot water heating trade is qualified to figure with you on United 
States boilers and radiators. 


“A Modern House-Warming” FREE 
To enable every householder to really understand heat and the methods of heating, and to apply 
this knowledge to his own intimate needs—we have published “A Modern House-Warming” 
which explains in a simple fashion “the why” of every heating system. It is really a text book on 


modern heating, elaborately illustrated—it is invaluable to anyone who really wants to know how 
his home can be efficiently and cheaply heated. 


No home is sanitary that is broom cleaned. A dustless, germless residence or 
commercial building is assured if you own the most modern and efficient of all 
vacuum cleaners. May we send you our book, ‘‘HOW TO BUY A VACUUM 
CLEANER,”’’ written by an eminent authority ? It will go free upon request. 


| Drrep STATES PADIATOR (GRPORATION 


57 East Grand River Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
BRANCHES AND SHOW ROOMS 





NEW YORK 3-5-7 West 29th Street CLEVELAND 1419 Schofield Building 
PHILADELPHIA 122 North 13th Street BOSTON 236 Congress Street 
PITTSBURGH 4th Ave. and Wood Street BALTIMORE 709 North Howard Street 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Metropolitan B’k Bld CHICAGO 184 North Dearborn Street 
DETROIT 139 Jefferson Avenue MINNEAPOLIS, 901 Washington Ave., South 
8T. J.OUIS 14th and Pine Streets OMAHA 916 Farnam Street 
BUFFALO Fidelity Trust Building KANSAS CITY 220 East 10th Street 











Plant for Immediate Effect 


Not for Future Generations 
START WITH THE LARGEST STOCK that can be secured! It takes over 


twenty years to grow many of the Trees and Shrubs as we offer. 


WE DO THE LONG WAITING—thus enabling you to secure Trees and Shrubs that 


give an immediate effect. Send for Fall Price List. 


ANDORRA NURSERIES °o pnscecena’ ra. 


WM. WARNER HARPER, Proprietor 
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Ca FE ee 1 meal or tankage, and set the plants eight 
7 inches apart each way. As when growing 
inside, keep the leaves as dry as possible 
when watering, and give as seach air as 
possible during the day, keeping the tem- 
perature at about 60 degrees. 

As soon as the ground is in good condi- 
tion outside, and danger of very severe 
freezing is over, set plants in the open, in 
a well enriched, finely prepared bed. The 
rows should be twelve to fifteen inches 
apart and the plants about twelve inches 
in the row. This is the easiest of all the 
various crops of lettuce to bring to matur- 
ity, and almost all varieties can be used 
for it, though I confine myself to three, 
Grand Rapids, Wayahead and New York, 
setting the latter last, to carry over until 
the summer crop comes on. 





Trees--- 
Their Care 
and Repair 


DD 





The crop for mid-summer may be sown 
either in the open ground and thinned 
out or in the seed-bed and transplanted. 
For a continuous supply a small amount 
f seed should be put in every two or 
iree weeks. If the weather is very dry, 
start the plants under shade as described 


) 
+} 
ul 





| in the first part of this article. The solid 
or “cabbage”’-heading sorts are best for 
these late summer plantings. Deacon, 


Salamander and New York are all good 
and well-known varieties of this type, but 
[ think the newer Iceberg takes the lead 


: dine? 3 RT for quality and tenderness and will un- 
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What the Dutch Can Tell Us 
ay he nusually well-bred and well- A house built twee ollow Tile Buildin ocks Al t H se Pl: 1 2g 
Fairfax —— | | 1 wel & house & ie NATCO Hollow Tile Building Block OU OusE€ nnn 


: is thoroughly fire-proof, and is 
my lpn Ary —_ "1 bed anywnere. co ‘ler in Summer and warmer in Winter than one of any other 


; . : _ at 
, , ) k aisles V construction. It is cheaper than brick, stone or cement. (Continue d jr we page oY) 
. < ' Send for liueraure . . 
V. R. GRAY, Box 26, Oakton, Gis. Va. NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING CO. Dept.Y, Pittsburg, Pa. and waxed or polished is also a much 


used wood in these houses \ house, for 


gy H I S U M M EK R instance, on the old road betw een Laren 


and Bussum, had cypress wainscoting 


IN YOUR NEW HOUSE YOU’LL throughout the house stained 
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a Warm 





WANT LOTS OF FRESH AIR AND brown, which was very effective with the 
YOU WON’T WANT FLIES walls above it left sand finished and un- 
nee —— painted. The tone of the plaster, how- 
Wide-flung casement windows properly ever, was not a glaring white but a soft 


screened will solve the problem, but only atmospheric gray. There is a great deal 
when operated by our patent adjusters from mot ay = having @ tunity in the floor 
INSIDE the screens as pictured. mavens @ sy soe mw 


Postalize us today for our illustrated Hand plans and elevations of a house, but also 
Book. It’s invaluable to Home-Builders. in having unity in its decorations. It 1s 


CASEMENT HARDWARE CO. surprising how seldom we see a house 














175 N. State St., Chicago that keeps to a homogeneous color scheme 
throughout, because the result in this 
house was so eminently satisfactory. It 


may be interesting to add that this is the 
former home of the Royal Director of the 
National Academy and that the present 
owner is a painter of Dutch gece 
with a fine enthusiasm for the play of 
light upon their Protestantly whitewas shed 
walls, and so a man who would find such 
a scheme of cypress and gray walls espe- 
cially congenial. But a scheme like this is 
not only effective in itself, but for its 
value as a setting for colorful Oriental 
rugs, for window curtains of China silk, 
Japanese batik and Indian prints, for in- 
teresting upholstery and for the loosely 


N intense pure white enamel finish. Will not show laps nor brush 
marks. Send for Sample Panel and Free Booklet. Address 
Pratt & Lambert-Inc.,117 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y In 
Canada, 61 Courtw right Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario, 
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ven blue linens such as hung in long 
folds to regulate the lhght effects in the 
studio. 

The studio was a room two stories high, 
vith a great arched three mullioned north 
vindow and a vaulted ceiling in brown 
wood. An interesting feature was keep- 
ing part of the room one story high, mak- 
ing a cozy spot for looking up material 
and giving an interesting gallery effect 
above from the room that was used as a 
frame and packing place but which could 
as well have been employed as a bedroom. 
Such studio suggestions as these are be- 
coming more and more popular for our 
living-rooms. ‘They offer not only space, 
interesting architectural features and 
splendid fenestration, but lend themselves 
to wonderfully effective schemes of fur 
nishing, 

\cross the hall from the studio there 
were three small living-rooms, a reception 
sitting-room and a dining-room 
with an enclosed porch that was used as a 
flower room. The windows of these rooms 
as well as of the bedrooms and dressing 
‘“ooms above them, were double casements 
mullioned and 
windows that are so 
pafntin 


1 
| 
i 


room, a 


with leaded glass panes, 
transomed like the 
iliar to us through the genre 


f Pieter de Hooch. The roof of th 
porch offered a good suggestion for a 
sleeping porch. Its parapet and stepped 


sides not only made the doors leading 
upon it invisible from below but made it 
the loveliest of uncovered sleeping places. 
f the kitchen, how- 
ever, directly between the twe 
of the front, directly beneath the 
the main roof and hard by the solid front 
door, that was especially interesting be 
cause its entire outer wall was a qua:nt 
and lovely composition of two t 
casements framed with the door, a com- 
position characteristic of the Seventeenth 
Century shop fronts that can still be seen 
in Amsterdam. It looked especially pic- 
turesque by the side of the great arched 
tudio window. The kitchen court was 
divided from the front path by a hedge 
and low gate and had a wooden pump to 
symbolize it. The kitchen was placed in 
this way not only because the rear of the 
house is usually the garden side, and not 
only because the northern exposure is 
cooler but because it is not treated as our 
kitchens so often are as a purely utilita- 
house. In this respect 
we have to learn from the Dutel 
home. The kitchens there are naturally 
furnished upon the same principles that 
other rooms are with furniture, dishes 
and utensils that are chosen not only for 
their utility but for their power to please, 
for their loveliness of 
and for their ability to make the room a 
harmanious whole. And 
necessary utensils, there are usually some 


It was the location « 
gabled ends 


eaves Ol 


ransomed 


lan part of the 
much 


purely ornamental pieces of old brass, or 
article of copper or 


more rarely 
lacquered ware, a custom as 
as the placing of ornaments in other 
rooms and one upon which the happiness 
of the servants ts dependent. The stoves 


some 
self-evident 


form and color 


added to the 











Jumbo bulbs 


GIANT 


\ charming little bull 
mservatory. Has tall. st 


white flowers 


1 dozen or more pots and 
two weeks from October. 


\lba Freesia, in size of f 
inches) and purity of colo 


Jumbo bulbs 


Our — of Best 
tomers in Augu t \ post 


_ 





A VERITABLE HEDGE OF 


MADONNA LILIES 


Extra Large bulbs 15c. each 


tion a week or more in water Much 


Large fine plump bulbs 75c. doz. 








LILIUM CANDIDUM (Choice irthern G 

Che favorite lilies of the old-fashioned garden: produce strong, stiff 
stems, studded with a mass of pure, glistening, white flowet that enliven 
the perennial flower garden or, for effects of contrasts with the beautif 
reen shrubs of the June garden, are unequalled 

Plant some bulbs during August and September and en i big 1 
f flowers next June or pot up, store in d frame, and force for ¢ 
Winter in the greenhouse or conservator 


$1.50 doz. $10. per 100 
$2.50 doz. $15. per 100 


FREESIA PURITY 


OUS plant tor 
iff stem, 


25c. each 


window-garden, greenhouse 


bearing six to eight beautiful, 


Plant a dozen bulbs in a 5-inch pot and enjoy a feast of blooms 
Christmas. Where a conti 


nuous display during Winter is desired, p| 

et in cold frames bringing in at intervals of 
excellent for cutting, remaining in good cond 
superior to the popular Refracta 
lower, strength of stem, (often measuring 20 
r. 

$3.50 per 100 $30. per 1000 


$1.00 doz. $4.50 per 100 $40. per 1000 


On all orders amounting to $5. or more, express charges paid anywhere in United States 


Bulb s for Fall Planting will be sent to all cus 
il will bring you one 


50 Barclay 


My if nC, Street 
New York 























Landscape Gardening 


A course for Homemakers and 
Gardeners taught by Prof. Craig 
and Prof. Beal of Cornell Uni- 
versity. 


Gardeners who understand up- 
to-date methods and practice are 
in demand for the best positions. 

A_ knowledge of Landscape 
Gardening is indispensable to 
those who would have the pleas- 
antest homes, 





250 page Catalog free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dept. 226, Springfield, Mass. 




















Bobbink & Atkins 


WORLD'S CHOICEST NURSERY AND GREEN- 
HOUSE PRODUCTS, 

HYDRANGEA OTAKSA IN BLOOM. We have 
about 1,500 specimen plants at $2.50-$3.50-$5.00 and 
$7.50 each—these are growing in tubs. 

ASK FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED GENERAL CATA- 
LOGUE NO, 40. 

WE PLAN AND PLANT GROUNDS AND GAR- 
DENS EVERYWHERE WITH OUR WORLD'S 
CHOICEST NURSERY PRODUCTS, 
OUR WORLD’S GREATEST NURSERY. 

VISITORS, take’ Erie Railroad to Carleton Hill, 
second stop on Main Line; 3 minutes’ walk to 
Nursery. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


NURSERYMEN, FLORISTS AND PLANTERS, 
RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
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are not an ugly black, but white-tiled with 
steel trimmings. It is curious how we take 


even such a thing as an unsightly black 
stove for granted until a visit to a differ- 
ent land shows us such beautiful white ‘ 
kitchen stoves. The kitchen floors in 





_— oe a 








many of these artistic homes are of tile 
with tile wainscotings and always with 
some individuality in the treatment. Some- 
a. times the tiles are especially designed by 
P ad ’ the architect. Even where they are all 
: white with white woodwork and white 
+) SS SIB(ON7 2) walls, the kitchen dishes may decide a 
t b : ’ color scheme of blue and white, or certain 
a " — of the woodwork, like the chair rail 
| i BAI sl ¥ | or the door and window frames, may be 
- pitted a different color. In one home, it 
was painted a grass green and in another 
a regular wash blue. This may seem start- 
ling, but in purely white interiors the 
green especially is very fresh. Of course, 
the success of such color depends largely 
upon the nice spacing of windows and 
doors and should never be used where 
these are not well arranged. In another 
house where there was a broad wooden 
floor, the walls were painted a smoke 
gray and the woodwork, the old cupboard 
and the frame for the deep-hooded fire- 
place were painted an old rose red, a kind 
of indescribable shade that is one of the 
characteristic colors of old Laren. 
The value of visiting foreign homes 





















9s ‘ , o8 : , such as these is not only that it takes us 
I Inge % . % oO as SNOW , stra- : ‘ . . : 

Y introduc ing a tiled partiti mM, a he wn in the illustra out of the rut of our professional prac- 

tion, a built-in bath can be installed in conjunction with tice or out of an unthinking acceptance of 

the needle and shower bath. This arrangement gives a the environment in which we live by show- 


ing us different customs and different tra- 


full recessed bath, tiled in at the base, back and both ends. ditions, but in the inspiration and direct 











The needle and shower bath 1s distinctive. Instead of help that comes from an international 
“Age good fellowship. For with all superficial 
the usual curtain, it is provided with a plate-glass door, differences of expression, this home build- 
adding greatly to its attractiveness and convenience. The ing is akin to ours in its aims and ideals 
large receptor, of Imperial (Solid) Porcelain, gives the of making our modern homes lovely 
bather the ample room required fora vigorous shower bath. thi ough the reverence and high spirit 
lhe tiled walls and glass door are water tight. keh which we ae See the 
humblest materials and are bringing beau- 
MODERN PLUMBING. —Wric tor , —e fei peeisstidlie ia ty into our daily home life and to the use- 
Ane It shows 24 ! fs, ranging from $73 to $3,000, Sent ful things of the household. 
, | s Bust - i . nia 
DHE J. L. MOTT TRON WORKS new Gricane, Denver, San Francieco. Sam 
} ( ( Kan 
I | , New ¥ CANADA—1 ” * Lee 
ones vs wh; gil ile eee A Little Suburban Garden 








(Continued from page 86) 
Seating yourself in an “Old Hickory” 
chair, partaking of tea or a light luncheon 
served from the old table, speaking of the 
charm of the long path with its border 


of delicate pink, white and lavender Can- 
PARKER. PRESTON @ Co.’S terbury bells, your eyes will wander to a 
ART IN SHINGLE STAINS miniature lake where the birds are bath- 






































WATERPROOF AND ODORLESS ing. This little body of water is confined 
These Shingle Stains are famous for their artistic tone and richness in an old arch kettle whose black and 
of colors The colors being absolutely pure, insure extreme durability. wWo0ly exterior is banked W ith moss COv- 
Absolutely free fro creosote and all unpleasant odor. Made from pos : ¢ . : ae i 
pure Laeseed ol reed ‘on ‘ows Waterproof liquid combination. Sheds ered stones Irom W hich tiny terns peep } 
water like a duck’s back, thereby increasing life of shingles fourfold. out. The bed of Japanese iris with a 
Write for cabinet of artistic colors, free. Paint dealers will fill . y eet , : 1: 
your orders background of sweet peas climbing white 
Adamant Cement Floor Coating, Adamant Cement, Brick and Plaster birch branches will arouse exclamations 
Coating, Waterproof Flat Brick Stains, Weatherproof Coating. : . . 
of delight and admiration. } 
. Manufacturers "C : ack “Wihat are ae 9 
Parker, Preston @ Co., Inc., <n You = mn - ere bs _ are ™~ a. 
- s tor ¢ s labor <¢ yatience ° 
Mandeome Hesidence with Giass Cor Branch, 501 Fifth Ave., New York NORWICH, CONN. sation , a this DOr Ani I atience 
nice. Griggs & Hunt. Architects You will remind yourself that you are in 
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the heart of a growing city, that it is 
something to be able to leave the noise of 
the pavements and the cares of house- Every Room Comfortable 
keeping and in a few seconds to enter the 

ce coolness of this garden, to enjoy No matter how cold or how hot the weather is 
its peace and solitude and beauty. You 
will wonder why you have not gone to the 
woods and gathered wild plants and 





every room in a building lined with Keystone Hair 
Insulator can be kept comfortable. The coldest 


shrubs which bloom more profusely if wind cannot pierce it—the hottest sun cannot pen- 
they are transplanted and receive a bit of etrate it—noise cannot get through it. 





care, This thought will come as you stroll 
past a rocky fern bed with here and there 
a pitcher plant, a Jack-in-the-Pulpit, an 





SUMMER WINTER 


Keystone Hair Insulator 


— Post naiatadalen ina a is the most effective insulator against heat, cold or sound, because it confines the 

UNE FENCE Post POST ‘Y LINE FENCE : gt tee: Peet ee - $ Sat 
s greatest amount of dead air. It is made of a heavy layer of chemically cleaned and 
sterilized cattle hair, securely fastened between two sheets of strong, non-porous 
building paper. It will not pack down nor settle. Will not dry out and split. Will 
not rot or attract moisture. Will not carry flame. Is absolutely inodorous and vermin 

aan proof. Write nearest Branch for Sample and Booklet. 
TRE 





cul H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. 


Rade 
FR nT MANUFACTURERS OF ASBESTOS Th Aspestos Roorincs, PAcKINGs, 
7 AND MAGNESIA PRODUCTS ASBESTOS ELECTRICAL Suppties, Etc. 
z ° § Albany Chicago Detroit Louisville New York San Francisco 
& 9 Baltimore Cincinnati Indianapolis - Milwaukee Omaha Seattle 
z | soston Cleveland Kansas City Minneapolis Philadelphia St. Louis 
1] + i | Buffalo Dallas Los Angeles New Orleans Pittsburgh Syracuse 
. For Canada:—THE CANADIAN H, W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED. 907 
A large space 1s not necessary for a successful Toronto, Ont. Montreal, Que. Winnipeg, Man Vancouver, B. C. 


retreat, as this plan shows 











Indian ; pipe, a wW alking tern and W ild Let us send you booklet No. 2, that tells you all about 
columbine. 


Time will fly during your tour of in- BAY robetly ort ge 
spection—you will depart with pleasant CEMEN C 






RS Mae oes ces tee eee 


with the Holland growers of highest grade Bulbs 


: ° | 1 f | . | A | | as a protection and tint for concrete, stucco and brick Write for our 1912 Catalog to-day 
; T1es : ~Ias - gir Tr J y) ala , a s*T , : — 

pias rie a i 1e O c : it aoa girl, he Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc GT. van WAVEREN & KRUIJFF 

Yarden an¢ ler taitntu yrardener who Paint and Varnish Makers and Lead Corroders, ‘ . 

Ps 82-84 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 142 N. 13th St. , Phila. Louis Berger, Mgr 








may present you with a large basket filled 
with variegated gladiolus, hollyhocks and 
foxglove. 








Home Nurseries, Sassenheim, Holland. 














Reclaiming Old Homes : 
(Continued from page 94) 


treated by some > accepted method. The 
decay of such parts of fences is their great 
drawback, and the extra labor and ex- 
pense will pay for itself. Later and more 
elaborate forms of the picket fence antic- 
ipated such difficulties by superimposing 
the fence on a low brick wall; other vari- 
ations returned again to the wood as. a 
base. 

While the picket fence as a front fea- 
ture is ordinarily “extended” by a simpler 
type in wood, the stone wall may be used 
in its stead, and such should be laid in 
mortar. If in such combination a stone 
footing be continued under the wooden 
portion, with perhaps the additional note 
of stone gate posts, the harmony will be 
nore complete. It is hardly necessary to 
add that the fence caps should be of wood. 
A more elaborate and delicate effect may 
be obtained by substituting brick, or per- 
haps a combination in which the stone is 
the core of the extended walls only, leav- 
ing the base, cap and post of brick. There 
are cases which warrant the use of the 


Biv reread 
ONISE Brida 
tember | 

Legos Planting © ¥ 





the next two months. 

Do it when you ar- on your grounds and know so well exactly 
what trees are needed. 

t@ We planted some of these little pines in the picture when they 
were only ten inches high. Do you want 500 or 1000 such trees? 
Or do you want a few large trees, 12 to 30 feet high, right 
away? We can ship you either at once. If you have big trees 
on your place to move, we ‘can do that. 

Run down in your auto and pick out your trees. 


Or send for catalog and make selections. 








stone wall in front of the house; ordinar- Isaac Hicks @ Son 
ily, however, this function should be taken % bone ew sane 
by wood with a wooden structure. : i 
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n ype of hig ard in the manner already described \ny 
S Th B | | tell feature in front of the good mesh fencing or barbed wire strands 
top at urg ar . ird or garden of small fruits will serve the purpose and perhaps the 
; é With it there are many chances for varia former will lend itself about as readil 
From entering your windows by use o} the tj Boards ma e of varvin vidths to our ends as a discourager of invaders 
“Ventilator” Sash Lock perhaps laid an inch and one half apart, as we could wish, provided a strand of 
the tops saw tooth or var] ¢ in height. barbed wire be just sunk in the ground 
The high price of % ywever, makes and another stretched at the top. These 
any extended use of this material for such last will dispose of the dog and the 
purposes out of the question for most climber. The trespasser is a nuisance. He 
Can he : ¢ aw : } . 
f 1 may have the best intentions in the world 
used Prevents While the stone wall has little chance of and yet he will insist on making a highway 
detached Rattling fitting into the front scheme of the small of your grounds, Have you a nursery of 
}rom estate and the wooden house. it mav be choice plants, he will find it; have you 
atlached Wind just the thing for the larger layout, and wasted a year over grape cuttings he will 
lo sash : a. > ate 
particularly in case the buildings sit well blunder into them; whatever you wish to 
back from the street. As wood is always preserve, he will destroy as if fated. Nip 
’ a material that seems to fit into close fel- this in the bud; later it is hard to stop. 
Sise of lock (cain v6 Jiustment 


Securely locks any window, closed or 
open, to any extent for the purpose 
of Ventilation. 
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SECURITY LOCKS CO. 
25 West 42d Street, New York 
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Price $.35 each; $4.00 per dozen. 
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MORGAN CO., 'y*! Oshkosh, Wis. 
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HARTMANN - SAN DERS CO. 


Eaclusive Manufacturers of 


PATENT LOCK JOINT COLUMNS 


KOLL’S 





NOT” Suitable for PERGOLAS, PORCHES 
c > er INTERIOR USE 
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KOLUS 13) ELSTON and WEBSTER AVES. 
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New York City 














wooden structure, the 
wooden fence may he used here as an en- 
closure, independent of the fencing scheme 
if the highway \t all events, the remote 
ness of the house naturally suggests a less 
outlay in the character of the 
highway barrier. 
Where the land is h 


Wav, a stone 


lowship with the 


elaborate 
igher than the road- 
retaining wall may be used 
and if the grade is not high enough to 
make a sufficient barrier of 1t, a surmount 
ing motive may be Where your 
from the road, a picket 
good supplement and al- 
lows of a view through it from the high 
way. If the buildings are near the road, a 
hedge may answer the purpose or 
a wire or lattice fence, 


added 
mouse 1 remote 


fence makes a 


perhaps 
on which should be 
lain wire 
discussion, 


grown some sort of vine. The p 
fence hardly comes into this 


but it may be used as a core of hedge 
and thus establish its permanency. 
(ne may gather from the foregoing 


that nearness of the house to the highway 
demands privacy; its remoteness, open- 
ness The important highway suggests 
more elaboration than that of the minor 
and remote road Trees which shade the 
front yard limit the possibilities of your 
flower garden to such varieties as do well 
in the shade, and the litter that falls from 
them stains your fence and suggests any- 
thing but white paint. 

The tree itself may play an important 
part in the line of demarkation by suggest- 
ing boundary lines. While frequently sup- 
plemented by the fence or wall, it may be 
used alone, as with a driveway or lane. If 
such are newly planted, allowance should 
be made for their growth and expansion 
The common fence on the rail principle 
in which the rail a sawed board, makes 
an excellent auxiliary for maple and elms. 
lrees, however, take time to grow and the 
fulfillment of your feature may take years 

Che hedg 


front and 


e offers many possibilities for 
interior barriers not afforded by 
the fence or wall. It is at once from its 
nature a part of the landscape and melts 
into it more readily than other more arti- 
ficial contrivances. If one is starting a 
hedge we advise strongly the incorporation 
of a wire fence in the center as a core. 
If it is to be a front barrier, and as such 
must be made to last indefinitely, it had 
best be made with iron or concrete posts 


ng to advertise a mention Hovss 


AND GARDEN. 


We commonly understand the hedge to 
be of evergreen, spruce, hemlock, cedar, 
box or privet. Asa matter of fact most any 
hardy flowering shrub will answer, pro- 
vided it be not located where its blossoms 
offer too much temptation to the public. 
Barberry and japonica are in themselves 
more or less difficult to penetrate, but 
there are the tough hided ox and the fool 
cow to be reckoned with. 

We have already spoken of One vine 
clad fence, and as a quick-growing substi 
tute for the hedge it is both interesting and 
effective, lor the summer problem, one 
sees but little of the naked vine poe fenc 
ing and hence nothing is lost ; but for win 
ter, the snow-laden evergreen hedge has 
a charm of its own and even the deciduous 

rticle is more convincing than the skele 
ton of loveliness offered by the clingin 
vine. 

Where one boasts of the kitchen garden, 
the low hedge is often effective as a defin- 
ing line; it may be utilized as a wind 
break as well. If the garden is small and 
to be spaded, one need allow only for the 
unloading of dressing and removal of lit- 
ter, but where the plot is large enough to 
plow, the ends should be left open to al- 
low of the turning of the plow team. Of 
course the board fence may be substituted 
for a wind-break or it can be used back of 
the low hedge in conjunction with it. 

The laundry yard is not a feature of the 
Colonial style, nor is it properly a part of 
any problem other than in the more elab- 
orate house. Even then it is properly a 
part of the house, as is also in a measure 
the enclosed front yard. When detached, 
however, it may be handled independently. 
The diamond lattice and the arbor offer 
our best suggestions for the above: it re- 
quires that, while serving as a screen, the 
air shall, at the same time, draw through it 

Probably the most interesting feature of 
the fence problem is the gate or gateway. 
Its treatment is of wide latitude : its pos- 
sibilities almost without limit. One may 
evolve new ideas through a process of 
well-judged combinations, but whatever 
the result, it should be limited by the prin- 
ciples of good construction. Under all 
circumstances it should belong to the place 
in which it is used, suggesting either in 
line or detail the family resemblance to 
the all-important flanking barrier. 
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In its construction, the first principle 1 
that the post on which the gate is hung 
and which naturally receives more or less 
side strain from the weight of the gate, 
should be either rigid enough in itself or 
so braced as to resist this strain. The sec- 
ond principle requires that the gate itself 


shall be so braced as to keep its shape and Hardware 
be free from the danger of sagging. Un- 





fortunately, most old examples have not 

heen ‘a0 caretally considered in these re- “HE hardware is a small item in-the total cost of a residence, 
spects as we cCoulk sh, and aS a conse ; . . . or 
cacuce have sues’ a's, fa ie oe hotel, school, apartment house or public building, but it is 
pleasant to contemplate a delightful old an important factor in an_ artistically harmonious ensemble. 


design in which it has been necessary to 


mie methods Soteles wi tee alauedl ae Beauty of finish, fitness of design and honesty of material and 
ventions to overcome the ever-to-be-con- workmanship are the iatingesnang features that have made 
sidered question of gravity. “Why not Sargent Hardware the first choice of well informed architects. 


have done this in the first place?’ one 
very naturally asks, and we heartily echo It affords the selection of true period designs that fit perfectly 
the qu | into each architectural and decorative scheme. 


Very. naturally the wider the gate the f : 
greater the strain, and this at once brings This Colonial knob and key plate are 
us mpl e 4 rdinary mm — as a simple rich 1 in the simplicity of their design— 
example of the type. The convenient 
they hark back to old Salem days. 
This is but one of our many pure de- 
signs of the Colonial period. 


fe of this is that which we find pic 
seed on old plans of the Elizabethan and 
First Settlement periods—sawed rail with 
a brace, extending from the foot of its ex 
treme swing to the top of the high post on 
which the structure is hung. There is a 
tremendous leverage exerted on this big 
post, and it must be very solid and well 
set to keep straight. In some parts of the 
country where granite quarries were for- 
merly worked, one finds many rough ash 
lar underpinnings and very likely great 
stone posts, which support great gates 
with apparently as little trouble as if the) 
were paper. 





There is a later form of the above gate, 
which has abandoned the high post and 
long brace; to this contrivance, one 1s 
simply a slave. The best farm gate we 
know of is that commonly seen in parts 
of Maine, but which seems to be known 
elsewhere, although we do not remember 


having seen it. It gets rid of the leverage | i 
at once by adopting the principles of bal- ; We shall be pleased - 
ance. The section of a tree trunk which of our Book of Design 


takes the most of the strain is pivoted on We will also — our oe 


the top of a good stout post somewhat 


higher than the adjoining fence or wall. Colonial’ Book if you are interested 
The gate hangs from the longer and light- in that period. 


} 


er end, while the balancing end, which is | ; | ee . 
sca: of the pon dou ae SARGENT & COMPANY, 142 Leonard St., New York 
tance of its opposite. On the end of the . 


butt is a wooden box, in shape much like a 
mason’s hod, into which field stones are 
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heaped, until the necessary balance is ef- | { Dip Your Shingles Before Laying 
“eit sas k * i hs ATS ‘ ? ee ig gives absolute protection—where 
rected. LOOK strong, true post and a iin gets through between and under 
sufficient beam are all that are necessary Wace te ee ee a pre, 







; ‘ Whether applied by brushing or dipping, 
to dispose of our gate worries. 


The house-gate is, after all, the one 
where variety may be secured. Ordinarily 


Dexter Brothers ; 
English Shingle Stains VA 




















: : : r than paint. They protect the 
L it has gate posts which are emphatic shingles with er gore by aterpr -— This shows y 
. vet retain t natura texture anc 
enough in design to become a feature, but wood. The pure English 
. 1 . ind colors a oO = , 
sometimes they are insignificant, being, nd core came. He. al alae tian poe wale sat 
with the cate, but a part of the fenc 2, In DEXTER BROS. CO., 115 Broad Street, Boston bats f glesand 
é “>. , : Branches 1133 B’way, N.Y., 218 Race St., Phila. vet 1 the 
its simplest form this was neither the best Also Makers of Petrifaz Cement Coatir Dit the 
’ ‘ ‘ a : : AGE rs 1.N v4 ‘ ' ‘ 
ot taste nor convenient, as it often caused dD ald ( t Re I “y pews 4 Co., ch is th ‘abe th 
th - . : , eT Seattle, Spokane ia, Wash., and Portland, ifs tnerr Penge 
the stranger much confusion in its loca- Rcchi New York Gant Dineen banal’ Wen Witablesss ted prevents this. 
, Architect, New York Cx aaanieaie S 
tion. Developed, the type had its excuse schlager & Co., Honolulu; AND DEALER . ~ 
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ask your 
about the French or diagonal 
“Century” 
Every Shingle is anchored at 
The roof 
is light flexible self-supporting, 
even after the roof frame is weakened 
or destroyed by fire. Write us for 
Booklet, *‘ Roofing: A Practical Talk."’ 


KEASBEY & MATTISON CO., 
Dept. C., Ambler, Pa. 


Branch Offices in Principal 
Cities of the United States 


I ‘OR residences especially, 

roofer 
method of laying Asbestos 
Shingles. 
the tip to the shingles below. 


Factors 
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The man who builds « house without 


i laying up trouble for himeelf. Ino- 
@at that the epecifications mention 
SILVER LAKE A. Ite emooth cur 
\ face offers nothing on which the 
pulley can catch Guarantesd for rd 
Tweoty years 
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- 


The Prectan! We 


Lad) Bure te bnew the - 





~~ Free Booklet 


SILVER LAKE COMPARY 
8&7 Chauncey &t., 
Hoston, Mase. 
Makers of SILVER 
LAKE Se, branded 
clothes 
hoe 
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| Winter of Discontent 


can usually be traced to 
heating methods 
You spend little time out- 
winter. Are 
you comfortable when you 
are indoors > 


poor 


of-doors in 


Send at once for 
**Achievements in Modern 





Heating and Ventilation.” 


It tells of wonderful results from proper 
Heating and Ventilation in the finest resi- 
dences and homes in the country. 

It explains why there is discontent with 
ordinary Hot Air Furnaces and Steam or 
Water Boilers that heat bad air over and 
over. 

It tells about a different method of heat- 
ing and ventilating with 


KELSEY “3” GENERATORS 


Address at once 
KELSEY HEATING CO. 
st Fayette yracuse, N_Y 
New y 


rk Office 


6 M Filth Ave. 
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equal spacing of ornamental fence- 
the entire front; in this 
scheme it was judged unwise to disturb 
the simple spacing of these units. We 
cannot help thinking, however, that the 
gateway should have some definition and 
individuality of its own, if only from the 
practical point of view, In any event the 
whole motive should be simple enough to 
belong to the house and the style should 
not be foreign to the locality. It is a com- 
mon practice with architects to introduce 
into Northern work the lines and details 
of Southern, This does not seem good 
judgment. What right, for instance, has 
a replica of Homewood among the classics 


post acTOSS 


of old Salem? There should be good 
material in your own locality, and such 
only will give you the individuality 


of the home touch. It is true that foreign 
lines may be adapted, but in so doing one 
must feel the true intention of the locality 
and use that touch. In the mass of gate- 
the two posts are separate, but 
sometimes we find them yoked or con- 
nected by an arch. In some later exam- 
ples, the iron motive which served 
to support the lantern, also affected this. 
Most of this ironwork does not belong to 
the rest of the design, being attached in 
any way that came handy; its outgrowth 
from the ball or urn is of course bad taste. 
Old-time gate-hinges were of the strap 
pattern, and this is as it should be. For 
farm gates, the fastening may be a simple 
wooden latch or bolt, or where it may be 
tampered with, a hasp and padlock. The 
wooden latch might adapted to the 
gate of the front motive, that is, in 
and primitive types; more elabo- 
oblems might use the old-time rag 
with effective results, particularly if 
same be of iron 
he entrance 


Ways, 


too, 


also be 
house 
simple 
rate pl 
latch 
the 
without the gate is not a 
thing to be advised, There are few con- 
ditions under which it may be used with- 
out sacrifice to privacy and independence. 
If your entrance passage be fenced in with 
hedge, or otherwise contains nothing of a 


private nature (as flowers), and be entire- 
ly cut off from the grounds proper, the 
gate may be omitted. In like manner, the 
entrance which relies on steps from the 
street level to the higher grade of the 
house, may be more effective without the 


member in question, 

In the pleached entrance lies, perhaps, 
the best method of treating the opening in 
the it always counts for what it 1s. 
Generally it is unclosed by a gate, but the 
may be used nevertheless with suc- 
provided its lines are made to fit 
evergreen im tive. 

[he ordinary turnstile has possibilities, 
but one will probably have to look for ex 
amples on the other side of the water as 
our ever native could hardly be 
content with such a primitive contrivance. 
There is a common English stile which 
provides for the passage over the wall by 
means of steps on either side. Occasion- 
ally we see this here, and there is a varia- 


} ve 
hedge: 
latte! 
Ccss, 


; 


th se of 


restless 


tion, in which the steps are stone flags 
built into the wall, each one free of its 
please mention House anv GARDEN 


neighbor. While the stile is far from fit- 
ting every problem, it has excellent possi- 
bilities and should by all means be included 
in your list as such. 

We have spoken of the fence problem 
as one of new building; such will be the 
majority of cases. ‘The fence, as ordi- 
narily constructed, was short-lived, and 
when it passed it was rebuilt on up-to- 
date lines. It is only with those who have 
had the means and the inclination that 
some old and elaborate examples are al- 
lowed to exist, or with those too poor, or 
otherwise occupied, to rebuild. 


The Naturalizing of a City Man 
(Continued from page 91) 


tools and machines, but that he knew they 
would be as safe in Mantell’s hands as in 
his own. 

The plans for the Garden Department 
required much more detailed work than 
any of the others. In the first place the 
work in the greenhouse had to be planned 
as carefully as possible, for though they 
would have nearly twice the amount of 
room that had been available the year be- 
fore, they knew from experience that 
every foot of ground must be made to 
count—must be filled up not only once 
but two or even three times. So Raffles 
and Mantell made a large plan of the 
ereenhouse and frames and figured out 
how much space each thing should occupy, 
and for how long. The list of vegetables 


to be grown was as follows, though, of 
course, they figured out the amount of 
each variety grown: 
For own 
Ve; ge tab le use To sell 7 otal 
Beets» ee ot a Be 3,006 1.000 4,000 
Cabbage ....... 2,000 8.000 10.000 
Cauliflower .... 200 200 400 
o, 1,000 3,000 
Egg-plant cater 50 100 150 
LOTCOe .. wce ss 2000 3,000 5,000 
Peppers ....... 50 200 250 
SOE osc saeiee és 3,000 |} 
“4 in one-doz- 
en boxes 2,000 5,300 
in pots for 
own use. 300 
28.100 


This meant quite a formidable bit of 
business, and in addition there were three 
bushels of early potatoes to cut and start 
in sand, by a method Mantell had found 
out about at the Experiment Station, and 
several hundred onion seedlings to be 
started in the greenhouse and tried as an 
experiment with the “new onion culture” 
or transplanting method. 

The garden space for outdoors was 
nearly doubled and a careful and detailed 
plan of spaces and succession plantings 
and companion crops made. Some things 
that had not seemed to sell the previous 
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year, such as kohlrabi, they cut down to 
part of a row. Others they increased or 
decreased according to the experience of 
the previous season. The largest increase 
was made in onions, which had paid them 
better than anything else the season past 
and the local demand for which they had 
not been able to supply through Decem- 
ber, to say nothing of the balance of the 
winter. 

The poultry department, too, came in 
for its share of attention. With the ad- 
vent of the spring brood of chickens, of 
which they planned to have about 200, it 
was quite evident that their present quar- 
ters would be inadequate. Soa warm spot 
on the south side of a sandy knoll near the 
barn was selected as the site of a real hen 
house, and to Helen and Robert was as- 
signed the task of making a thorough in- 
vestigation of the matter of poultry houses 
and yards and the drawing up of a plan 
for the one to be built. The company was 
to furnish the lumber, cement, wire and 
roofing paper, etc., necessary to build it. 
Also green stuff and some small grains 
were to be grown for the hens, Mantell 
and Raffles had nothing to do with the 
care of the birds, that being the special 
duty of Robert and Helen, though they 
sometimes got their mother to help them. 

The completing of all these plans took 
up most of the first week in January. In the 
opinion of most of their neighbors it would 
have been time wasted, or at least foolish- 
ly spent. But Mantell did not consider 1t 
so. They now knew definitely what they 
expecced to do, where everything was 
going, what materials would have to be 
provided and at how much expense. So 
they were prepared to carry out their pro- 
gram in a businesslike way and as econom- 
ically as possible as far as labor was con- 
cerned—how many flats and small boxes 
and pots would be required in the green- 
house; how many bean poles and tomato 
poles to cut, where they would be needed, 
and a score of other matters which would 
enable them to carry out their preliminary 
work during the remaining winter months. 

In the greenhouse spring work had al- 
ready begun. Raffles had gone over the 
stock of potted plants, repotting those that 
needed it, giving more water and more 
heat to start the new growth necessary for 
cuttings, and making the first sowings of 
several varieties of seeds, including a few 
flowers to be grown for spring sales and 
such vegetables as lettuce and beets for 
their coldframe crop. An extra sowing of 
spring cabbage, designed for plants for 
their own use, was also made. All the 
available space about the greenhouse, and 
even a bin in the cellar, had to be filled in 
the fall with soil, sand, leaf mold and such 
other soil ingredients as they required in 
the various operations of planting, trans- 
planting and potting. 

How different it seemed from the handi- 
cap of the spring before when they had 
had to build their house on frozen ground 
and thaw out soil in which to plant their 
seeds, rushing everything to the limit to be 
anywhere near on time! 








Message Bearers Ancient and Modern 


Pheidippides, the most noted runner of 
ancient Greece, made a record and an ever- 
lasting reputation by speeding 140 miles 
from Athens to Sparta in less than two days. 


Runners trained to perfection composed 
the courier service for the transmission of 
messages in olden times. But the service 
was so costly it could be used only in the 
interest of rulers on occasions of utmost 
importance. 


The Royal messenger of ancient times has 
given way to the democratic telephone of 
to-day. Cities, one hundred or even two 
thousand miles apart, are connected in a 
few seconds, so that message and answer 
follow one another as if two persons were 
talking in the same room. 


This instantaneous telephone service not 
only meets the needs of the State in great 
emergencies, but it meets the daily needs 
of millions of the plain people. There can 
be no quicker service than that which is 
everywhere at the command of the 
humblest day iaborer. 


Inventors have made possible communica- 
tion by telephone service. The Bell System, by 
connecting seven million people together, has 
made telephone service so inexpensive that it 
is used twenty-five million times a day. 


Captains of war and industry might, at great 
expense, establish their own exclusive tele- 
phone lines, but in order that any person hav- 
ing a telephone may talk with any other per- 
son having a telephone, there must be One 
System, One Policy and Universal Service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Every Bell Gelephone is the Center of the Sustem 








Samson Spot Clothes Line 





SOLID BRAIDED COTTON 


Strong, Durable, Flexible 
Will not kink, stretch, ravel, nor stain the 
clothes. Guaranteed to last at least five years, 
even when permanently exposed to the weather. 
Can be distinguished at a glance by our trade- 
mark, The Spots on the Cord. 


Send for sample. Carried by all dealers, or write to us. 





SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, BOSTON, MASS. 











Install a 


Paddock Water Filter 


You will then use for every household purpose 
pure water. Paddock Water Filters are placed at 
the inlet and 


Filter Your Entire 
Water Supply 


removing all disease bacteria, cleansing and purify- 
ing your water. Write for Catalog. 


Atlantic Filter Company 
308 White Building, _ , BUFFALO, N. ¥. 


In Ne City: 
PADDOCK FILTER COMPANY, 152 E. 33rd Street 








In writing to advertisers please mention House anp GARDEN. 
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Plant Old-Time 
4 Garden Seeds Now 


of those charming old-time flowers that your child- 
hood memory so cherishes Have an ever 
changing rotation of blooms from early next spring till late 

A garden is truly not a garden without Hollyhocks 
or Foxgloves, Canterbury Bells, Larkspur and Pansies 


Have some 
Sow them now. 


1utumn 
And as! 
you simply must have them 

Here is a list of our choicest Hollyhocks and a collection of 
subjects both at a special combination price 





old-time 
Boddington’s Quality Double Hollyhocks 
Pkt. 1-8 oz. Pkt. 1-8 oz. 
j Blo 0 :. Lilac $.10 $.50 
Apple - com 9.1 $ ad Peach Blossom  .10 50 
Bright Pink .10 » See 10 50 
Canary Yellow .10 0 Salmon "10 “50 
Blood Red 10 50 Scarlet 10 50 
Crimeon 10 50 Snow White .10 50 
Golden Yellow 10 50 Mixed .10 40 
The abo hoice collection. including 12 varieties Boddington’s Quality Holly 
eke. $1.00: 8 varieties, 75 cents: 6 varieties, 60 cents 
Alleghar ng'e Fringed finest mixed Pht 1% Oz, $1.0 
| t Mixed 10 * 1.00 
20 Old- Time Flowers for $1.00 
lumbines, Larkspur, Ps ie Forget -Me-Nots, Pansies and such 
it » carefully selected Hee »m mad _ is by a well known garden enthusiast 
sll for $1.00 They would cost you over $2.00 d bought straight 


n talog 


Our New Fall Bulb Garden Guide is Ready 
MAILED FRE ON REQUEST 


n the valuable bulb facts it contains, it al tell 





1 what, how 
antes 06 daas-renen 


li bring i 


loom 


BODDINGTON 
New York City 


live that de ae | ald. tume 


OS ne 


ARTHUR T. 
14 Weeat ae Street 














"Silas anak | 


This Mante! of the Adams Period, with its finely-chiselled | 
hgures in low and full relief, is typical of our many artistic 
models hand-carved in a dustless, durable. water-proof, 


fireproof material that IS stone except that it wei ghs less 
and costs less 


Write for photographs and 
ask where to see a specimen 
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e Pots 
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tivactive pieces 


Which wil! be n 
upon reque 


3218 WALNUT ST. 


OWAY | 


POTTERY 


ry tour jarden % | 
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¢€ shown in our Cat 


GALLOWAY TeRRA COTTA CO 
PHILADELPHIA J 


25,000,000 Forest Trees 


White Pine, Red Pine 


and Norway Spruce 


Increase the value of your land by 


RB elt ents ots planting with forest trees. Plant 
erve N il Po ‘ , ° 

Ae Galloway Product this fall. We can furnish you trees 

Pombine strength & Dur 


at a lesser price than foreign nurseries, 
and can give you stock guaranteed 
st. free from disease. We grow our own 
aber stock from native seed collected by 
_* us. Write us. 


ee KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
Keene, N. H. 








RICES marked in plain figures will 
always be found EXCEEDINGLY 
LOW when compared with the best 


values obtainable elsewhere. 


GEO. C. FLINT Co. 
43-47 W. 23rd ST. 24-28 W. 24th ST. 

















NO WEEDS IN LAKES, PONDS OR STREAMS te interfere with: 
Power Boats, Bathing, Fishing, tce-Harvesting 
or in any water where they are undesirable. 
Ziemsen's Submarine Weed Cutting Saw iis 
easily operated from the shore or from boats, and clears 
large spaces in_ shortest time. Write for references and 
illustrated circular, which explains how it is worked. 


ASCHERT BROS., Cedar Lake, West Bend, Wis, 
































for the | 
artistic, 


Let the first cost of your tank tower be the last. 
to erect a 


Corcoran Tank Tower 


That will last a life time and save you constant repair charges. 
The Corcoran Tanks and Towers have been giving satisfaction 


ECONOMY 


It is economy 


ast forty years. They are economical, convenient and 


and are built to order, suitable for any location. 
We will be pleased to send you estimate of complete cost, in- 
luding designing material and construction. 


\. J. CORCORAN, 


17 JOHN STREET, N. Y, 


Inc. 




















Nails 
Wi thou 


HANDI 
16 oz, 


es 


T HAMMER EVER MAD 
21 oz, ead— WHICH ? 


$1.50 at your dealer’s 


or from us, delivery prepaid 


Spend a little more for 
the tool and save money 


| DOUBLE CLAW HAMMER 
| 453 Broadway Brooklyn, N 


PULLS THE 
NAIL OUT 
STRAIGHT 
4 WITHOUT 
A BLOCK 
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Training the Dog—I 


Editor's Note—With this number 
House & GARDEN commences a series of 
articles on the practical education of the 
dog from the standpoint of the ordinary 
owner. The series will be so arranged as 
to take up the various steps in their logical 
sequence, beginning with the first lessons 
of the six weeks old puppy. 

Y OUR puppy has arrived. Be he Dal- 
matian or dachshund, bulldog or 
beagle, he is fat, unsteady on his feet and 
probably inclined to bewail his absent 
mother and generally gloomy outlook on 
life, with heartrending whimpers which 
soon rise to a series of shrill yells that 
disturb the family and the neighbors. 
This is a perfectly natural if somewhat 
disagreeable habit of six weeks’ old pup- 
pies, so even at this early stage of the 
game you have an opportunity to prove 
your fitness as a dog trainer by exercising 
patience and self control. Do not apply 
the flat of your hand nor yet a stick of 
kindling wood or an apple switch to the 
pup ; do not, in these first days, even speak 
harshly to him or do anything else that 
will jar on his nervous system and there- 
by increase his unhappy mood. Instead, 
divert his mind by play, food and a com- 
fortable place to sleep, and as the novelty 
of the strange situation wears off, so the 
pup’s wailing will gradually decrease in 
frequency and volume, 
3e with the youngster personally as 
much as possible, of course allowing him 
to sleep undisturbed as often and as long 
as he will, for from the very beginning 
a dog should be trained by and look up 
to as master or mistress one person only. 
Too often all the members of the family 
wish to have a finger—or perhaps both 
hands—in bringing up the pup in the way 
he should go, with the result that a sub- 
ject which is none too easy at best is made 
doubly hard and puzzling to him. After 
the puppy has grown to maturity and all 
his lessons are thoroughly learned, it is 
well enough to allow someone else to put 
him through his paces at times; but until 
then, remember, one teacher and one only. 

Actual lessons should not be begun un- 
til you have had the pup at least a week; 
in the case of an especially timid individu- 
al two weeks or even more may be neces- 
sary for him to become thoroughly ac- 
customed to his new surroundings and 
companions. Until that state of mind is 
reached it is foolish and unfair to attempt 
any schooling; the pup is in no condition 
to attempt to understand what you are 
driving at. Devote all your energies at 
first solely to making friends with him 
and gaining some insight into his charac- 
ter, for, nature fakir or not, dogs have 
character and they have individuality. 
Nor is this close association advised mere- 
ly that the work of teaching may be made 
easier and more successful through an 
understanding of the pupil’s personality ; 
it will tend to increase and stimulate very 
appreciably the intelligence with which 
the dog is endowed by nature. 
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HLH CANADA: The Mott Company, Ltd., 134 Bleury St., Montreal, Que. 
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The day-in and day-out wear on sinks 
demands material of the utmost durability. 
That means porcelain. 


Mott’s Imperial Solid Porcelain Sinks (white) have 
a thickness of over two inches, giving them unusual 
strength. Being made in one piece without joints, 
and glazed inside and out, they are easily kept clean. 
This insures the preparation of food under whole- 
some and sanitary conditions and protects health. 


nt Our Colonial Porcelain Ware (buff colored) is sani- 
||| tary and durable, but less expensive than white. WIT 
‘““MODERN PLUMBING*'—For complete information re-_ }}\\|\\\\)|j 
garding bathrooms or kitchen equipment, write for ‘‘Modern __ }}|||!!|| 

Plumbing,’’ an 80-page booklet illustrating 24 model bath- — }}))\)!!))\| 
room interiors ranging in cost from $73 to $3,000. Sent on}!!! 
H} request with 4 cents for postage. In writing please mention 
||| if you are especially interested in kitchen and pantry plumbing. 


Tue J. L. Mott Iron Works 


1828 EIGHTY-FOUR YEARS SUPREMACY 1912 





FirtH AVENUE and SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK | 
Works at Trenton, N. J. Hl 

BRANCHES: Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Minne- _ }jji/| i 
apolis, Washington, St. Louis, New Orleans, Denver, San Fran- Nh | 
cisco, San Antonio, Atlanta, Seattle, Portland (Ore.), Indian Ht i 
apolis, Pittsburgh, Cleveland (O.), Kansas City, Salt Lake City. | 
Nii} 
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THE ANGLER’S AND SPORTMAN’S GUIDE FOR 1912 


(FORMERLY THE ANGLER’S GUIDE) 

The 1912 edition, rewritten and improved from cover to cover, and handsomely bound in 
cloth, is the most complete and authoritative book of the kind published. The Fish and 
Game Laws for 1912, included in the ‘‘Guide,’’ are alone worth the price of the book. But 
the book will also tell you When—the best season,—Where—giving many virgin waters 


aad How—telling the best methods of angling used by the most successful fishermen every- 
where, 


SPECIAL ARTICLES. Dry Fly Fishing, by_E. M. Gill. Tournament Casting, by R. 
Johnston Held. Surf Casting, by E. B. Rice Jersey Coast Fishing, by F. B. Alexander. 
Pacific Coast Fishing, by Charles Frederick Holder. 


I Mounting and Skinning Fish “ist 
ing Knots, colored plates showing most effective flies, together ‘with a complete canted’ ane 
photographs of the winners in Field and Stream’s Record Game Fish Contest giving 
weight, size, place and tackle used in taking the Record Fish caught during 1911. ” 
In order to give new readers an opportunity to read the list of prizes in Field and 
Stream’s Prize Fishing Contest for 1912, together with stories now running each month by 
the prize winners of 1911’s contest, we are making the following special offer: ‘ 
ms Regular Price : > 
THE ANGLER'’S AND SPORTSMAN’S GUIDE FOR 1912, $1.00 } Our Special Price 
FIELD AND STREAM, for three months, 45 f 


Total value . . $1.45/ 
458 Fourth Avenue 


FIELD & STREAM PUB. CO. NEW YORK CITY 








In writing to advertisers please mention House anp GARDEN. 
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DOGS LIKE IT 


They do not have to be trained to eat it 
is they do many other dog foods. They 
take to it as naturally as ducks do to 
water 

THEY LIKE IT—and thers 1 reason 
It makes them feel good, summer and 
winter, builds good bone and muscle and 
makes a leek coat 

Manufactured by 


Spillers & Bakers, Ltd., Cardiff, England 
Bend for Gample and Booklet No. 10 


H. A. Robinson & Co. 


128 Water Street 








IMPORTERS 
New York City 








WE MAKE 


Everything for the Dog 


DOG Collars, Whips, Leads, 
Whistles, Chains. 


Muzzles, Blankets, Sweaters, 
Send Stamp for Our Complete 


Harness, Combs, Shoes, 
DOG SUPPLY CATALOG 


Locks, Brushes, Har- 
Stating what interests you. 






Largest line in U. S. 


THE JOHN MAURICE CO. 


1818 Lefayette Ave. East, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 








DETROIT 
CLEVELAND 


peelG dele 
PT. HURON 
BUFFALO GODERICH 
NIAGARA FALLS ALPENA STIGNACE 


SSIS SSAS SSS SOOO SAS SD } 
THE CHARMS OF SUMMER SEAS (/ 


Spend your vacation onthe Great Lakesthe most 
economical and enjoyable outing in America. 

Daily service is operated between Detroit and 
Cleveland, Detroit and Buffalo; four trips week 
between Toledo, Detroit, Mackinac Island an 
way ports; daily service between Toledo, 
Cleveland and Put-in-Bay. 

A Cleveland to Mackinac special steamer will 
be operated two trips weekly from June 15th to 
September |O0th, stopping only at Detroit every 
trip and Goderich, Ont., every other trip. 

Day Trips Between Detroit and eociend, Serene 
July and August.— Railroad Tickets Avail on 
Steamers. 

Send 2 cent stamp for Mlustrated Pamphlet 
and Great Lakes Map 
Address: L. G. Lewis, G. P. A., Detroit, Mich. 
Philip H.McMillan, Pres, A.A. Schante, Gen’ Mar. 
. 4 
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In writing to advertisers please men 


HOUNDS 


noted Red Fox Hounds, 


BOX 


} (the July and 
ng strain) 


I mv They are the fastest and gamest running 
dogs the South Every dog fully guaranteed If you 
want the finest and best write us, but if you are hunting 


eap scrub stock, keep your stamps Address 
ROQUEMORE & CO., 


Thomaston, Upson Co., Ga. 


HANDSOME CATS AND 
KITTENS FOR SALE 
Domestic and rare foreign varieties. 
»)\ Slamese, Abyssinian, Manz, and Rue- 
Sisian. Ideal boarding place for cats, 
dogsand birds. Model Poultry depart- 
ment, supplies broilers, fowl and equab. 
Write for beautifully ilustreted 
catalogue and sales lists. 
BLACK SHORT HAIRED CATTERY 
Oradell ° 










AIREDALE TERRIERS 


The best dogs on earth High class puppies and 
grown stock for sale. If I can't please you, nobody 
can Satisfaction guaranteed Try me 
Oo. J. BUTLER, 59 William 8&t., New York City. 


"Phone John 3352 


IRISH TERRIER PUPPIES 


of both sexes. 








All from the very best stock. 
For particulars address 


CLOVERLY KENNELS 
R. G. PARK, JR., - Ardmore, Penna. 


A Shetland Pony 


—is an unceasing source 
of pleasure. A safe and 
ideal playmate. Makes 
me the child strong and of 
robust health. Inexpensive 
to buy and keep. Highest 
types here. Complete outfits. 
Entire satisfaction. Write 
for illustrated catalog. 
BELLE MEADE FARM 
Dept. 3 Markham, Va. 






















Delight the 
Child’s 












AIREDALE TERRIERS 
The best al! ‘round and companion 
Our Terriers are blue mbboa winners at 
New York, Boston, Pittaburg, Chicago, 
Kansas City and other large shows. 
Puppies for Sale, $25 and Up. 
Champion Red Raven at Stud. 
Fee $20. The greatest living sire. 
Beautiful illustrated booklet for stamp, 
EL MHURSTFARM KENNELS 
Sta. E KANSAS CITY, MO. 





L. C. SMITH & BROS. 
TYPEWRITER 


(BALL-BEARING, LONG-WEARING) 





The new Model Five includes every practical device and 
convenience the operator can require—all inbuilt as im- 
tegral parts of the machine itself. 

‘ou will be delighted with its compact completeness. The 
ball-bearings throughout permit adjustments close enough 
(while stil sarioell free-running) to eliminate all play 
and mechanical rattle. An increased volume of work, at 
least effort, is assured by the light, smooth touch and 
snappy action which does not tire ¢ operator's fingers. 

Even though “hard to suit” this newest model cannot 
fail to impress you. For the work you want of a type- 
writer it is without an equal. 

You should read our “Story of the Ball-Bearings,” which 
explains just why the L. C. Smith & Bros, Typewriter ée 
the high-efficiency writing machine. Write for literature. 


L.C. SMITH & BROS., TYPEWRITER CO., 


Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 





tion House anp GARDEN. 


The Wolf- 


or ‘“*‘ Russian 
hound” 


OBSERVATIONS ON Borzol. 
B. Thomas. 8vo, Illustrated. Pp. 120. 
Boston; Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25 net. 

“There does appear to be a lamentable 
amount of ignorance,” writes Mr. Thomas 
in this excellent little volume. “concern- 
ing the history and uses of the Borzoi, 
which is the more surprising in view of 
the antiquity of the breed and its presence 
in many corners of the world, largely on 
account of its extraordinary beauty. 

“I prefer to use the Russian name 
‘Borzoi,’ meaning swift, rather than the 
term used in America, “Russian Wolf- 
hound.” The word “Borzoi” means swift, 
light, agile, and is the exact equivalent 
of the German Windhund, the French /év- 
rier, the English greyhound. . . .” 

The author goes on to tell of the Bor- 
zoi’s development as a breed, the history 
of coursing in Russia, and the introduc- 
tion of these dogs into America, ending 
with a chapter which throws much valu- 
able light on their care. “Mature hounds,” 
he writes, “require no heat (in the ken- 
nel). In every case great care should be 
paid to cleanliness and freedom from 
damp. 


Borzoi, 


By Joseph 


“The novice invariably seems to think 
that Borzoi require some different food 
from the ordinary dog, but such is not 
the case; so, for his instruction, the many 
books containing suggestions on the sub- 
ject of feeding and the care of the skin 
and coat will be found valuable. I have 
found, however, that corn meal seems to 
cause Borzoi to shed their coats, so that 
its use in connection with show dogs is 
inadvisable. 

“Young dogs may be fed bread and 
milk twice each day, and cooked meat at 
night, with a fresh bone now and then. 
Water should always be convenient. No 
puppy or grown dog should be fed more 
than he can eat with relish, and food 
should not be left standing about. Worms 
cause much sickness and always occur 
in young dogs of all breeds. There are 
many good worm medicines which should 
be used about once a month. The surest 
indication of a puppy being ill is his re- 
fusal to eat. 

“If one imagines the condition under 
which the young fox or the young wolf is 
raised and acts accordingly,—not forget- 
ting, however, that the puppy needs his 
meals more regularly than the wild 
animals need theirs,—his success will be 
assured, 

“He (the Borzoi) is a companionable 
dog par excellence, but is strictly what I 
should term a one-man dog; and I have 
never recommended the ownership of one 
to the man who expects to delegate his 
care to others. He must, like all other 
dogs, be brought up for the purpose for 
which he is intended; but properly train- 
ed and educated, he will be found as com- 
panionable as the best—no fonder of fight- 
ing than the deerhound, faithful as the 
collie, and more picturesque than either.” 
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Warm Weather Feeding of Poultry 


was weather feeding of poultry is 

a rather simple process on the aver- 
age farm, especially where the farmer does 
not attempt to breed fancy stock, in which 
case it is quite necessary to pen up the 
breeders for a portion of the time, which 
will somewhat complicate the feeding. 
Where the flock runs at large, as is the 
case in general on most farms, but little 
feeding is necessary for the old stock. 
They will pick up the larger portion of 
their food and the very kind of food and in 
proper proportions to keep themselves in a 
healthy, vigorous condition for layers 
and breeders. Except on stormy days it 
is best to feed only at night, when a good 
feed will materially assist in keeping up a 
regular and abundant egg supply. On 
stormy days when it is impossible for the 
fowls to get out and search for their food, 
it will be found advantageous to feed at 
the least two full meals. This will insure 
a regular supply of eggs which cannot be 
relied upon unless the fowls have a reg- 
ular supply of feed. 

Among the grains most suitable for 
summer feeding are oats, wheat, barley, 
buckwheat, kaffir corn, with corn fed spar- 
ingly. Too many poultry keepers make 
the mistake of feeding too much corn 
during the summer. Corn is a great fat 
producing food and will often result in 
many of the older fowls becoming over 
fat. Especially is this true with the 
medium to heavy breeds. Chickens like 
corn better than almost anything else, and 
they need a certain portion of it, not only 
in supplying a variety, but because of its 
being well suited to their needs. But it is 
too heating and too fattening for a reg- 
ular summer ration. I make it a practice 
to give my fowls one feeding a day of 
corn and this a light one and as a rule 
mostly cracked corn. 

Do not stuff the fowls at any time. It 
is best to keep them a little hungry so they 
will forage well for the larger part of 
their food. A system of hopper feeding 
can be adopted if desirable, in which case 
the hoppers should be placed under shelter 
and so constructed that they can be closed 
a portion of the day if experience indi- 
cates this to be best. Some fowls will 
not forage much if they can get all they 
want to eat without and for this reason it 
may be found advisable to close the hop- 
pers during a portion of the day. It would 
be best to do this during the morning 
hours, but whenever it is done there should 
be a regular time, as regularity has much 
to do with getting good results from poul- 
try. A good ration for hopper feeding 
for summer feed is equal parts of ground 
corn and oats and wheat bran. Animal 
food and green feed they get on the range. 
A box of grit and oyster shells should be 
kept where the fowls may have free and 
easy access to it. 

The drinking water is another very im- 
portant matter to be considered. Proper 
drinking fountains should be supplied, 
such as can be readily cleaned often and 








ORDER PLANTS NOW 


and we will ship at proper time for planting 


September Specialties 


PEONIES, PHLOX,IRIS 


UR stock has an enviable reputa- 
tion: of 350 trees shipped to one custo- 
mer not a tree failed; of 300 sent to 

another only one failed; anothcr customer writes 
that “practically all the 650 trees received from 
you grew.” 


There are reasons why our stock 
is unsurpassed: 


Because, Ist. It has been frequently trans- 
planted, which develops a great root-system. 
Because, 2nd. Our soil is adapted to the 

making of many fibrous roots. 

Because, 3rd. Great care is given to pruning 
and shaping the tops. 

Because, 4th. Constant care is given by our 
own expert, a Cornell man, to the prevention 
of insect pests. A certificate of the State 
Entomologist is sent with each shipment. 


Cataleg, richly illustrated, gives prices and sizes up to 
20 ft. Special prices on car lots. We can refer you to 
many of New York's keenest business men who buy of us 
every year 


CATALOG 32 NOW READY 
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Sheep’s Head Brand 


PULVERIZED 


Sheep Manure 


Nature’s Own Plant Food. Ideal for all crops ; 
especially adapted for lawns, golf courses and 
estates. Growers of nursery stock, small fruits, 
hedges and gardeners generally will find Sheep's 
Head Brand the best fertilizer. Contains large 
percentage of Humus and all fertilizing substances 
necessary to promote Plant life. Tests a it 
far ahead of chemical or other fertilizers. Readily 
applied to the soil. Let us quote you prices. 


Send for our book, “Fertile Facts” 


Tells how to fertilize the soil so that productive crops may be 
raised. Special matter for lawn and market gardeness, Florists, 
Nurserymen Farmers. Sent FREE. if you mention 
this i 


magazine. 
NATURAL GUANO COMPANY 
Dept.19 ,301 Montgomery Avenue, Aurora, Ill. 











ROSEDALE NURSERY. Tarrytown, N.Y. 




















POULTRY DEPARTMENT 








G. D. TILLEY 
Naturalist 


Beautiful Swans, Fancy Pheas- 
ants, Peafowl, Cranes, Storks, 
Ornamental Ducks and Geese, 
Flamingoes, Game and Cage Birds 


BUFF ORPINGTONS 


. 2 Are the Greatest 


Utility Breed 


To make room for growing stock 
I will dispose of this year’s breeders 
at very attractive prices. 





Now is the time to arrange for 
your next season’s Pense—I have 
uantities of exceptional chicks to 
choose from. 


“Everything in the bird line from a 
Canary to an Ostrich’’ 


I am the oldest established and largest exclusive 


Stock and Eggs for Sale dealer in land and water birds in America and have on 


Me oe ae a JOE-PYE hand the most extensive stock in the United States. 
Uinstrated, sont ae G. D. TILLEY, Box H, Darien, Connecticut 





























White Sulphur | 


Springs Hotel 


Greenbrier County, WEST VIRGINIA x 
Elevation2,000 ft.—On the Main Line of The C. & O. Railway. 
Absolutely no flies or mosquitoes—Cool by day and by night. 

















An unusually attractive and interesting 


Nine-Hole Golf Course. 


In charge of an eminent professional. 


Magnificent indoor Swimming Pool, lined with Ceramic Mosaic tile, and 


radiant with sunlight. 
GOLF RIDING MOTORING FISHING 
BATHING 


TENNIS DANCING DRIVING 


One Million Dollars has recently been 
spent in making this famous old re- 
sort up-to-date in every particular. 





Under the same Management as 
Hotel Chamberlin, Old Point Comfort. 


Hotel rates are extremely reason- 
able. Well equipped Garage; 
charges moderate. 





For terms, booklets, etc., address 


GEO. F. ADAMS, Manager 
White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia 
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eatin shy? > +- a. « ale garden 


re ‘re 


HARTMANN - SAN DERS CO. 


Eaclusive Manufacturers of 


KOLL’S PATENT LOCK JOINT COLUMNS 





Suitable for PERGOLAS, PORCHES 
or INTERIOR USE 


ELSTON and WEBSTER AVES. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Eastern Office: 1123 Broadway 
New York City 








ELECTRIC LIGHT? 


are outside the 


install an 


If you 
light 


ALAMO ELECTRIC PLANT 


and enjoy clean, steady, 
If you are buying current, doubtless 
you are paying a high price for it. 
Ask for little treatise on 
Electric Light and Power for 
Country Home and Farm 
ur sets are Simple, Reliable, Durable 
and Safe 
ALAMO MFG. CO., Hillsdale, 
Eastern Weits'e co." 
OTIS, WELLS & CO 
Engineers, Rector St New 


LUNT-MOSS on Boston, Mass 
CHAS. PFOU, Bourse Bldg., Phila., 


f electric 


zone ¢ 


bright light. 


our 


the 


Mich. 


Electrical York 


Pa. 











PREVENTS DUST—PRESERVES ROADS 


Tarvia B ohiets on request 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York, Chicago, Philadel phie, Boston, St. Louis, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Kansas Oity, Minneapolis, New Orleans, 
Reattic London. Rng 





WIZARD BRAND 


Sheep Manure 


Dried and Pulverized, makes grass, 
trees and flowers grow quick and strong 
wonderful reault Handiest kind of ferti 
l wer to uae, F ndclean no weeda, 
ow over the lawn 


iy 4 One Sarre! Leuals Two = 
«hal Loads Barnyard Manure Bt, 
Best toe iaare 


Successful Fal] Planting 


WITARG 


anant 













shrubs, 
Gives 


onomicala 
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and best at all times for landscape 


and feild fertilizing 
paid east of Omaha 


400 cash with order. Ask 


for quantity prices and interesting 
book let 


The Pulverized Manure Co. 
26 Union Stock Verdes, Chicage 
Wcard Brand 1s eetd by fret class seedames a 


OnE per large barre! freight 


WaGow Loa?? 
STABLE 


Manure 











Hand-Carved 
CRETAN STONE 


This Mantel af the Adams Period, with its finely -chiselled 
figures in low and full relief. is typecal of our many artistic 
models hand-carved in » dustiess, durable, water proof, 
hre proal material that IS stone except that it weighs less 


and costs lew rik . wie purses 


Write for photographs and 
ask where to see a specimen 
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Garden and Hall 

Furniture 

Guaranteed to stand any cli- 

mate 

Marbles, Terra Cotta, Stones 

eto. Vases, Benches, Sun Dial 

Terminals, Tables, Fountains 

Flower Boxes, Mantels, Stat- 
sea, Reliefs, « 


FUGENE LUCCHESI 


745 Lexteagton Ave. 


and 121 F. 50th St. 
NEW YORK 


Eat. 26 years 


208 pages of Mlustrated Catalog 
The best copies of the 
origi nals 


best 





RABBITS AND PET STOCK 
Unrivatied Flemish Giant, Angora Tan and Polish Rabbits— 
Peruvian and Smooth Cavies for fancy or pets. SOME'GOOD 
YOUNGSTERS NOW FOR SALE, $1.00 up. 
Elm Cove Rabbitry, Great Neck, L. I. 


Tne Silent Waverley Limousine-Five 
The five passenger, full view ahead, town and suburban 
electric. Art catalog Free—Address : 

The Waverley Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 








ANTIQUES 


HENRY V. WEIL 


698 angen Ave., Cor. = a. New York. 











Buys and sells genuine antique niture, historical 
ind chet lishes 
We issué ho catalogues, as we ind no repro- 
luct $ 
Tel. 2106 Mad. 


“BUY ANTIQUES RIGHT” 


LANS CURIOSITY CoO. 
Antique Furniture and Reproductions 


Old Sliver, Sheffield Plate, Historical 
Bric-a-brac, et 


459 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


China and Pewter, 


‘The Red Store”’ 








SOUTHERN ANTIQUE S 


A few pieces of old furniture in mahogany, 
a harpischord 


f sandalwood and mahogany; 


cherry and other woods; 
an Empire 
sideboard with original claws 
old New Orleans 


several beds and chests. 


RUSSELLVILLE, KY. 


Box I! 


and glass 


knobs; an table and 
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where they are not only of easy access 
to the fowls but within easy reach of the 
busy farmer. Farmers are generally very 
busy during the summer months and 
anything that will save time and still pro- 
duce good results is to their advantage. It 
is therefore quite important that the drink- 
ing vessels be of the proper kind that can 
be easily cleaned and placed where they 
can be readily refilled. A regular supply 
of pure water, as cool as possible, should 
be given the fowls during the hot weather 
months. They will consume large quan- 
tities and unless they have plenty of it 
they not only suffer, but fall short in the 
egg yield. When the fact that the egg is 
largely composed of water is taken into 
consideration the cause is readily seen. Do 
not neglect the drinking vessels and above 
all do not compel the fowls to drink from 
stagnant pools about the barnyard. The 
water thus consumed goes into the egg, 
and although nature has wisely provided 
for the elimination from the egg of much 
the unsavory elements consumed by 
the hen, she cannot produce the best fla- 


ot 


vored eggs from such liquid. Neither 
does it make healthy meat of the best 
flavor. A little care in looking after the 


water supply will produce the right kind 
of eggs. ARCHIE E. VANDERVORT 


Preserving and Using Hen Manure 


THINK that very many poultry raisers 
are throwing away an opportunity to 
save a dollar by neglecting to utilize their 
hen manure. This applies especially to 
those who have farms and gardens. Last 
winter I saved a ton of fine chicken man- 
ure which I stored in barrels and boxes in 
a dry room over the hog pen. A pile was 
also made in the same room which was 
occasionally shoveled over to avoid heat- 
ing. That in the barrels and boxes gave 
no trouble in this respect. I also saved 
several loads of strawy manure which was 
spread broadcast and harrowed in on 
ground prepared for oats. It was used in 
combination with a light dressing of stable 
manure on one piece of oats, but they did 
no better than those treated with the hen 
manure alone. 

The ton of dry hen manure was mixed 
with 1,000 pounds of acid phosphate and 
200 pounds of muriate of potash, making 
3,200 pounds of high grade fertilizer at a 
cash outlay of about $12. This was used 
on all garden land and on some field crops, 
corn in particular. 

The potato land was lightly dressed with 
stable manure and a liberal amount of hen 
manure and wood ashes, half and half, 
was applied in the hills. In preparing this 
mixture it should be thoroughly worked 
over with shovels and then used immedi- 
ately and covered in, to avoid loss of 
nitrogen in shape of ammonia -gases, 
which are set free by the rapid chemical 
action. 


ArcHIE E. VANDERVORT 
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ANNA RION, author of 
| | The Garden in the Wilder- 


ness and Let’s Make a Flower 
Garden, is a devoted admirer of 
he Shirley poppy. With the ori- 
ginal Shirleys, purchased from a 


+ 
4 


I I 


seedsman, she has done some in- 
tensely interesting work in cross- 
ing the with an old-time 
poppy having ruffled petals. In 
‘ e 


moving to Bermuda a year or so 


strain 


ago she has allowed the resulting 
hybrids to mix with the wild 

flourishes so abun- 
there. 


poppy which 
dantly down These wild 


poppies were brought to Bermuda 


from France and their orange 
hue colors the whole island. The 
result of all this intermarriage in 


the poppy family is this year’s 


crop of distinct and _ peculiar 
p ppi s of every tint. Mrs. 


1 


enthu- 


Frank VerBeck—for such is Hanna Rion’s real name—is so 
\ the possibilities of these new poppies for American gar- 


Siastic over 
dens that she most generously offers to supply seed to as many as 
f those who have caught the contagious spirit of admira- 
tion that Mrs. VerBeck herself entertains for one of the most deli- 

tely lovely members of the flower world. 

We have just received about a thousand packets of the seed of this 
new poppy, which is called “The Garden in the Wilderness Poppy,” 
been intrusted with the distribution of these. It is a difficult 


task for us, in order to show no partiality and to place the seed 
where it will be most appreciated. It seems to us, however, that 
thos know Mrs. VerBeck’s writings on the subject of poppies 


2 


ips have the best appreciation for this gift to the gardeners 

Cherefore, to anyone who will tear off the wrapper title 
1 either of her two books—The Garden in the Wilderness or Let’s 
Garden—mailing this to us, with a self-addressed 
pe, we will be very glad indeed to mail at once a packet 
in the Wilderness Poppy seed. As to the time to plant 
Mrs. VerBeck says: “Sow, sow, sow, sow in May, June, July, 
up to fall, and then sow more plentifully than ever, for it is the 
autumn-sown seed which will give the sturdiest plants; attending to 


their 


Niadke @ail mer 
Stamped envelk 
ot Garden 


these, 


ywn business of cheerful existence through winter snows, they 
will bloom early the following spring.” 


We want 
you a little about the books that we are going to publish next 

They are the forerunners of a large and interesting fall list. 
In the first place, F. 


The foregoing relates to books of established popularity. 


F. Rockwell, who wrote that classic for the 





who has become famous for he 
wonderful depictions of feminine nature, has / 
crected a character in “Sanna” that wins new 

lovers daily 


Mrs. Cutting, 


ppies. 


4} 


he (wtf? OC 


1 Low 





Hanna Rion in the midst of her Bermuda garden of hybrid F, 
Though they are mongrel, the mixed marriage has pro 
duced a surprisingly beautiful race 


man who wants to raise his own 
vegetables, Home Vegetable Gar- 
dening, has written a book called 
and Under 
treats of the 


Gardening Indoors 


This 


art of growing and propa- 


Glass. fasci 
nating 
gating house plants and vege- 
tables in hotbeds and under cold 
frames, so that, besides enabling 
one to have tresh vegetables and 
book 


the 
helps the gardener to get the ear- 


flowers out of season, 
liest possible start in the garden. 
Mr. much at 
home in the greenhouse, 


Rockwell is very 
as may 
be seen from the photograph re 
produced on this page. As the 


growing of flowers and vege- 
tables is his life work, he has one 


or two hobbies, of 


which canos 
He 

that he spends most of his time 
weeding onions and praying for rain; and he must be thoroughly 
proficient in both occupations, for he is most successful in his work, 


ing is the principal one. 


SAaAVS 


Something that is wholly new and equally valuable for the crafts- 
man will be a book on Dyes and Dyeing, by Charles E. Pellew. The 
author was formerly Adjunct Professor of Chemistry at Columbia 
University. But that fact should not carry with it the suggestion that 
his book is prosy and uninteresting. While it.is a thorough guide to 
stenciling, batik, and tied and dyed work, as 
feathers, basketry, leather, silks, and practically 
everything that can be dyed, it is written in a very straightforward 


well as the dyeing of 


cottons, woolens 
manner that does not carry with it the suggestion that the 
being lectured. 


reader is 


Did you ever hear that if a comes near a house in India and 
caws in its usual raucous tones, the frightened natives believe that 
something dire and fateful is going to occur? 


crow 


A guttural note from 
the sable bird is a portent of happiness. If a crow caws incessantly 
near a house it means that a guest is coming. This will bring to mind 
that in these parts they say that we'll have “company” if we drop a 
fork. That is only one of the many differences between the United 
States and India. These matters are all taken up with the most ab- 
sorbing interest in Omens and Superstitions of Southern India, by 
Edgar Thurston. The book is most remarkable in its accounts of 
serpent worship, human sacrifice, magic, divinations, evil eye, and 
other superstitious attributes of the country. We believe that a book 
of this sort will be of great value to those who are interested in the 
occult, and to everyone who pursues the study of ethnology. 





F. Rockwell. has worked greenhotise manageé- 
ment down to a science. These are his tomato 
plants that will bear six weeks before those of his 
neighbors 
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t ré It a fine bit of landscape composing. | flowers that so gladden our lives, and 
( rounds n thi \s beautiful as the ever changing | those with whom we are privileged to 
estate t et Lo! color mosaic of this. outside garden | share them. 
liken ry be, it it always devoid of that This, then, might be called an out 
ense emeral never flagging interest and mystery Of | burst of greenhouse enthusiasm. But 
one side oft the greenhouse gardens, with their ex- | it is an enthusiasm that hinges more 
ted the 1 V0 plants, out-of-season flowers and than you might imagine, on the right 
| I ! nee vit its nearby glass continuous ripening Of fruits and careful construction of the green 
‘ TYLEDANE | U-bat \ regular little orchard of apple trees house itself. So much so, in fact, that 
Construct n full fragrant bloom, in February, tor | many a man is this very moment thor- 
long the opy te edge are attract instance certainly stirs one And | oughly disgusted with his expenditure 
gl g the trees what a delightful thing to be sure ol It is to prevent just such a possible dis 
center of t gently sloping ne, meaty, true-flavor melons the en appointment that we urge your seriously 
ere th eautiful hardy garden ot | tire year about! investigating the U-Bar Construction 
ld-timne flower restrained by 4 Orchids with their weirdly exquisite before vou take anv decisive action 
He pe privet blooms lasting for weeks, never lose towards having a Garden of Gardens 
\ ning it is the Garden of Gardens | their charm And still there is plenty | of vour own. © 
grou Bar Green of room left for roses, carnations, vio- | we will gladly come and talk it over with 
‘ le ts, sweet peas and the endless other | you, or send you our catalog Or both 
U-BAR GREENHOUSES 
PIERSON U-BAR CO 1 MADISON AVE. NY. 
y CANADIAN OFFICE-10 PHILLIPS PLACE MONTREAL a 
& 












































Who E t to Build 
W HEN PLANNING TO BUILD get the ideas of leading architects 
egarding best design, proper interior arrangement and most 
appropriate furnishings This will aid in deciding about your on 
nb plans when you consult your own architect and builder, and can be 
btained from the several hundred designs beautifully illustrated in 
— six numbers of 
we ALe litrriura err 
The National Magazine for Architects, Owners and Builders, with the largest circulation in the Field == 
In then . rs are ais ated and described numerous building-specialties that add much to the comfort, cot +5 Sige t . 
venier : ' t n t “ t materially increasing initial cost; this information may mean saving of a0 ee l Ditit bp Plan. 
many é 4 
OUR SPECIAL OFFER 
We have six numbers, invaluable to those who expect to build or make alterations Al 
though regw e is § we make “ a ffer of $1.00 for the six, while the sets last, if you mention HOUSE 
AND GARD! [hey will s e sold. Order to-day; to-morrow may be too late 
THIS $1.00 SHOULD SAVE YOU HUNDREDS 
peters noas: : peeie: aes 4 psbanenasustactaseneesangtessugsetooncssacersnuseereesesesens 
En ed ; Mail six mbers containing Ciry and Counrray H SE strat i. ling to special offer in 
H as AN LrAR rN J 
Name .. , Je Thr Ds» chs an de neseetalowe dawek ice titbeuesoess 
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